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THE FAIR-HAIRED ALDA. 



CHAPTER I. 



' ARE TOU REGHETTINQ IT ALREADY, CLAUDE V 



When Alda's mother brought her home from 
Lady Kitson's ball, and left her alone in her 
bedroomj the girl bad not yet decided what 
she was to do. Her cheeks were still burning 
■with indignation at the caress which Lord 
Sidney Carleton had dared to bestow upon 
them, and she was determined that the insult 
should never be repeated. You see that she 
■was not what she appeared to be — a maiden 

VOL. 11. 1 



2 THE FAIR-HAIRED ALDA. 

free to accept or discourage such attentions 
as she chose. 

She was already a wife, and though she 
had been most thoughtlessly and foolishly 
drawn into a clandestine marriage, Aid a pos- 
sessed a high sense of the duty which that 
marriage had imposed upon her. To know 
that a stranger had presumed to claim the 
lips of Claude's wife was to feel that Claude 
had been dishonoured, and her mind was filled 
with but one idea — to seek the protection of 
her husband without further delay. 

He had told her that if she were subjected 
to any insult she was immediately to go to 
him, and she had no doubt in her own mind 
about obeying him. The difiiculty was how 
to go. It may seem an easy thing enough to 
find one's way from Mayfair to the Strand, but 
to a young lady, who lives in a house full of 
servants, and whose every action is sedulously 
watched, it is a more diflSicult task than it ap- 
pears to be. However, the girl was determined 
to go, and where there is a will there is always 
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a way. Her father's late and careless 
habits, and the general laziness of the 
household, were greatly in favour of her 
design. 

She had plenty of money, for her mother 
had liberally supplied her purse on her return 
home, so that she had nothing to fear on 
account of want of means. To carry any 
part of her wardrobe away with her seemed 
the greatest obstacle, but having carefully 
locked her door against intrusion, she arrayed 
herself in the dark green travelling costume 
that had excited Mrs. Capel's disapprobation, 
and then rolling up another dress and a few 
articles of linen into as small a parcel as pos- 
sible, Alda wrote the letter which she left for 
her parents, and, sitting down by the open 
window, waited for the day. She had not to 
wait so very long, although the morning 
seemed as if it would never come, yet by four 
o'clock the red dawn had risen in the east, 
and the birds began to wake up and twitter 
in the square. 

I— 2 
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It was not, however, until the milkmen 

commenced to go their rounds, and she had 
watched two or three cabs creeping drowsily 
to their stands, that Alda dared to turn the 
key in the lock of her door, and with the 
parcel in her hand, to creep downstairs. All 
around her was silent as the grave. The 
velvet pile that carpeted the stairs did not 
give out the slightest sound at the pressure of 
her foot, and the faint gleams of daylight 
that struggled in at the passage windows 
pointed out the way without revealing too 
much of her crouching form. As she passed 
her mother's room, she hardly dared to 
breathe, but her caution was unnecessary. 

Mrs. Capel, unconscious of her daughter's 
actions, was buried beneath the bedclothes, 
and her husband was still enjoying himself 
with his friend. Lord Sidney. All the prin- 
cipal servants of the house considered 
themselves far too much of ladies and gentle- 
men to rise before eight o'clock, and conse- 
quently an unfortunate scullery- maid, who, in 
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virtue of her lowly oflSice; was forced to work 
for everybody else in turn, was the only 
creature stirrmg, and she was on her knees in 
the kitchen with her head thrust under the 
grate. 

So Alda went down the staircase in the 
morning Kght without encountering a soul. 
She had anticipated difficulty with the hall- 
door, but to her surprise and delight, it yielded 
to a touch, having been left on the latch to 
facilitate the entrance of the master. The 
scullery -maid, from her abased position, did 
hear the sound of the door as it closed upon 
her young mistress, but she only thought 
that Mr. Hawley, the butler, or Mr. John, 
the footman, had condescended to come 
downstairs a little earlier than usual, and 
went on with her task of cleaning' the 
stove . 

And, meanwhile, Alda stood on the pave- 
ment outside her father's house — a fugitive. 
Her first thought was to get away from 
Berkeley Square, for she was clever enough to 
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know that with money in her pocket it little 
signified in what part of London she found 
herself. So she walked rapidly away to the 
West, and in a very short time was treading, 
though unconsciously, the stones of Pic- 
cadilly. 

Few people passed her, and those few had 
not the time to speculate on what so pretty a 
girl was doing at that early hour alone in the 
London streets. She was a milliner going to 
her work perhaps, or a server in one of the 
numerous shops of the West-end, or a young 
lady in the telegraph- office, obliged to be at 
her post by eight o'clock. 

She was exceedingly pretty — there was 
not a man that met her but agreed in his own 
mind to that ; but she was offered molesta- 
tion from none, and as the sun began to shine 
out gloriously, and the streets filled, Alda 
summoned up courage to stop a cab, and 
order it to drive her to Maxwell's Hotel. 
She found that establishment wakeful and 
lively enough, for it was frequented by all 
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sorts of professional men, who had no stated 
hours for leaving or entering it. 

The girl's fortitude oozed out at her fingers* 
ends as a nimble waiter promptly appeared at 
the cab window to inquire her business, but 
she managed to ascertain that Monsieur de 
Beriot was staying there, although he had 
not yet risen from his bed. 

"I am Madame de Beriot," said Alda, 
blushing violently at the sound of her own 
voice pronouncing the unfamiliar title ; " will 
you go and tell monsieur that his wife has 
arrived and wishes to speak to him at once ? 
Or, wait — please take this to him," she con- 
tinued, as she tore a scrap of paper from 
her pocket-book, and scribbUng on it with 
pencil the words, *' Claude, I am here ; 
pray come to me directly," twisted it up 
in the form of a note and handed it to the 
waiter. 

Some people might imagine that the ap- 
parition at eight o'clock in the morning, of 
of a beautiful young lady in a cab, demanding 
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to see her husband, who had never dropped a 
hint that he expected to see her, would have 
surprised the waiter; but a London waiter 
is never surprised at anything. 

He may have had his doubts as he carried 
the twisted bit of paper up to Monsieur de 
Beriot's room, whether the beautiful young 
lady were really Madame de Beriot; but if 
so, he was quickly undeceived. It took a 
considerable time to rouse Claude to the 
consciousness that a note had come for him, 
and some one was waiting for an answer ; but 
as soon as he had read it he leapt from his 
bed with an oath, and was all wakefulness 
and excitement. 

"Madame de Beriot arrived already?" he 
exclaimed, with admirable presence of mind. 
** This is sooner than I expected. Is there 
a private sitting-room that I can have, 
waiter T 

'' Yes, sir." 

" Show my wife into it at once, and tell 
her I will be with her in five minutes. 
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Dismiss the cab, and serve up coffee as soon 
as it is possible. Do you understand T 

" Yes, sir." 

In another minute Alda was safely screened 
from all observation in a private room at the 
back of Maxwell's Hotel, and almost before 
she had time to realise that the great deed 
was accomplished, and she had joined her 
husband, she found herself clasped in his arms. 

" My darling, to what do I owe this, 
unexpected happiness T 

" Oh, Claude, I could not stay there any 
longer. They have let that man insult me. 
They wouldn't listen to a word I said, and 
last night he insisted upon kissing me, and 
saying we were to be married ; and so, a& 
soon as it was light this morning, I ran 
away to you." 

Claude de Beriot's dark blue eyes grew 
black as a thundercloud with anger. 

** Kissed you ! The scoundrel ! How 
dared he 1 Surely you might have prevented 
that." 
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'* Indeed, indeed, I couldn't. He took me 
so completely by surprise. And we were in 
a conservatory all alone, and he nearly 
frightened me to death." 

" Why did you trust yourself alone with 
him T 

'* Oh, Claude, dearest, we were at a ball. 
I could not help it, and I never thought he 
would take such an advantage of me. But it 
has been growing worse every day since I 
saw you in the Gardens, and mamma was 
always talking about my trousseau, and they 
made me take a whole set of emeralds and 
diamonds from him ; and after that he talked 
as if we were engaged, and I could not 
bear it, darUng, and so I have come to 
you !" 

'* You were quite right, my Alda !" he 
said, although there was a shade of dis- 
appointment on his brow. ** Your proper 
place is evidently by your husband's side. 
I am not going to have my angel annoyed 
by any man. Now come and have some 
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coffee, ^nd let me see those sweet eyes smile 
again." 

He poured her out a cup, but he took a 
small glass of brandy himself instead. He 
was evidently somewhat perturbed in his 
mind, notwithstanding his affectionate words. 

" What luggage have you with you, Alda?" 
he said, presently. 

'* None, dearest," she answered, shrugging 
her pretty shoulders. '' How could I have 
brought it ? I have a dress and a change of 
linen in that parcel, but I had to carry it in 
my hand. And mamma had bought me such 
a magnificent wardrobe. It did seem a pity 
to leave it behind." 

*' It was, indeed. And what about the 
jewels T 

" Lord Sidney's emeralds ? Oh, I left the 
horrid things upon the floor I I had broken the 
necklace already in my rage, and I wished my 
parents to see how heartily I despised them 
and everything in the world that kept me 
from my own darling Claude." 
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" Thanks, sweet little wife ; but I am 
afraid you will find that a poor artist cannot 
afford to despise wealth, in whatever shape it 

comes to him." 

^^ You would not have had me keep Lord 
Sidney's presents, Claude T cried Alda, 
quickly. 

" No, dearest, I think not. But you 
might have managed better with regard to 
your own wardrobe. That woman Parker, 
of whom you told me, who seems so devoted 
to your interests, would surely have con- 
trived to "smuggle off a box or two for 

you." 

"But I had no time to speak to her about 
it, Claude. We only reached home at three 
o'clock this morning. I have brought away 
the money that mamma gave me, because 
she said that was for my own expenses ; but 
the dresses and ornaments, I felt somehow 
as if I could not take them — as though it 
would seem I had been accumulating them 
on false pretences. Oh, Claude, have I done 
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wrong ?" she concluded, looking up with her 
loving, tearful eyes into his own. 

" No, no, my darling, certainly not. Now 
don't distress your little self about it. I 
confess I am just a trifle disappointed that 
the bubble should have burst so soon, for I 
hoped you would have had time to engage 
your father s affections more fully before you 
disclosed our secret to him. But it cannot 
be helped. Did you leave any letter behind 
you, explaining your flight ?" 

" Yes ; I pinned it on my toilet-table, 
where they cannot fail to find it. And I 
told them we were married at Calais, and I 
begged mamma to write to me." 

" You did not give them this address, I 
hope T exclaimed Claude de Beriot, suddenly 
turning pale. 

** Oh no, Claude ; and, now I come to 
think of it, I never left any address at 
all. They will think that funny. But I 
said we were going to your home in Flo- 
rence, since you have so often told me 
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SO. Oh, how happy I shall be when we get 
there !" 

" But your waiting-maid has posted my 
letters to this address ? " 

" Yes. Parker knows it, but she will 
never tell I " 

"My dearest child, you might as well 
have told it to your parents at once. Can- 
not you see that when your letter is dis- 
covered, the very first thing your mother will 
do will be to summon the maids, and ask if 
they know anything about it. And do you 
suppose that the fidelity of Parker will be 
proof against your absence and your mother's 
anger ? " 

" Oh, CJaude, if she betrays me what do 
you think they will do ?" demanded Alda, in 
a tone of alarm. 

Her husband folded her in his arms and 
reassured her with kisses. 

" They will do nothing to my wife^ sweet- 
heart ; rest easy on that score. But I con- 
fess I do not care about having a personal 
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interview with your father — at all events 
just yet. You see, my darling, as you are 
under age, and we were married in a Roman 
Catholic church, there may be just a little 
bit of irregularity about our marriage, and I 
am not familiar enough with the Jaws of your 
country to be sure how far I should get into 
a scrape for it." 

" Claude, they can't put you in prison for 
marrying me, can they ?" 

*' No, darling, I hope not ; but we'll avoid 
the chance of it by crossing to Calais to-night. 
You see, my Alda, I had to tell one or two 
white lies on your account to bring the matter 
about. They made me swear you were of age, 
and a Catholic, and all sorts of things ; and 
then I do not believe we should have got the 
Service read over us, except that the old priest 
was half silly." 

Alda drooped her head hke a bruised flower. 

The idea that Claude, to whom she had 
looked up as to something so infinitely 
brighter and better than herself, had stooped 
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to deception, even though it were for het' sake, 
hurt her terribly. 

** Come, come, Alda. Don't look so grave 
^bout it. If the worst comes to the worst, 
we have but to be married over again. You 
must forgive me, dearest love, if I resorted to 
^n innocent subterfuge to make you my own. 
I was half crazy with the fear of losing you. 
You were going away from me to your 
father's house, where I knew you would be 
surrounded by admirers who would have made 
you forget your poor Claude but too soon." 

" Oh, never, never, Claude I Remember 
that we have loved each other for more than 
a year." 

*' And now we will love each other to all 
eternity. But I was so anxious to secure 
you that when I found there was a couple 
who had made all the preliminary arrange- 
ments to be married that morning by a deat 
and purblind old priest, who didn't know one 
man and woman from another, and that this 

couple were thankful, for the sake of five 
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louis, to postpone their wedding for a few 
days, and let us be married in their stead, I 
was too weak to resist the temptation of 
making you my wife. If I have done wrong, 
my darling, I have done it for the sake of 
/ your love, and I look to that only for my 
^ pardon I" 

What woman would not have extended it 
to him as he knelt there with his beautiful 
face uplifted to her own, and the sunshine of 
his love beaming upon her ? 

Alda de Beriot — notwithstanding an occa- 
sional qualm as she thought of her parents* 
- anger — was, for that first day of her wedded 
life, perfectly happy. 

They started the same afternoon for Dover, 
and crossed over by the night boat to Calais, 
where, sitting over their cofiee and' rolls the 
following morning, they discussed their future 
prospects. Alda thought that her husband 
looked rather more serious than usual, and 
taxed him with it. 

'* Are you regretting that you have taken 

VOL. II. 2 
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such a burden upon yourself already, Claude?" 
she said, wistfully, as she carried him a second 
cup of coffee. 

" No, no, my dearest, far from it. You 
must know how impatiently I have been 
longing for the day that would bring you to 
my arms. But I was thinking of our future 
life, sweetheart. I am so afraid it will be 
duller and less luxurious than you anticipate!" 

*' Oh, Claude, how can you think so, when 
you are so clever, and make such a lot of 
money I How much did you tell me the 
other day you got for your two pictures T 

*'Two hundred pounds, but it took me a 
whole year to paint them, remember.'* 

** But two hundred pounds every year. 
Surely that will be plenty for you and me !" 

" My darling child, you know nothing about 
money. The dress you stand in probably cost 
ten pounds. And you were allowed so many 
indulgences even at your school at Bouen that 
I am afraid it will come very hard to you to 
deny yourself anything." 
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" Claude, I want nothing but you." 

" I know that, my Alda ; and if you could 
eat me, and drink me, and wear me, you 
would be provided for for life. But I have 
only one brain, and one pair of hands, and 
unfortunately you are not the only person I 
am obliged to work for." 

" Oh, Claude, you have not been married 
before, have you V cried Alda, in a tone of 
alarm. 

The young artist laughed. 

" Hardly ! Do I look so much like a 
married man, sweetheart ? But I must tell 
you now what I ought to have told you 
before, but what I hoped I might never have 
occasion to tell you, and that is that the sup- 
port of both my mother and brother devolves 
entirely upon me." 

"Ah, your mother I" exclaimed the girl, 
turning pale as death. " How I dread that 
meeting with your mother !" 

Her husband did not reassure her by say- 
ing she had no cause to dread it. 

2—2 
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" She hates all Englishwomen," continued 
Alda, tearfully, *'and she hates the idea of 
your taking a wife. I feel as if I could never 
speak to her, much less shake hands with her. 
Perhaps she will give me poison, or some- 
thing, to get rid of me." 

'' Hush 1 hush 1" replied her husband, 
sternly ; *^ you must not talk such nonsense. 
My mother is jealous of my affection, and full 
of prejudice, but she is not wicked. She 
would not harm you for the world, for my 
sake." 

The girl nestled her face against his, suing 
for pardon, and the two beautiful heads lay 
close together, like Psyche and Cupid carved 
upon a cameo. 

''And your brother, Claude — will he love 
me, do you think T 

'^ Devotedly, and so will you love him. 
Paul is sixteen, and a poet. What better 
slave could you desire to have? He will 
follow you everywhere like a dog — carry 
your basket to market, plant flowers in your 
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garden, write verses on your beauty by the 
yard, and think there is no one in the world 

like his charming sorella.' 

» 

'* I shall like Paul," said Alda, smiUng. 
"We will keep each other company whilst 
you are working in your studio." 

Claude's face again clouded over. 

** Yes, you will need company, I fear, in 
that dull villa, a whole league from Florence. 
Alda! I have always hoped that when the 
time came for us to acknowledge our mar- 
riage, I should be able to take you to Paris or 
Brussels, or some gay city full of amusement. 
But it is impossible. Instead of your having 
established yourself as a daughter at home, 
and introduced me, perhaps, to the notice 
of your parents, as I anticipated your being 
able to do, and given me the opportunity of 
making my way and name in London, the 
whole business has come to such a sudden 
conclusion that I am puzzled how to act. 
There will not be much more than half left 
of the money I have received for my paint- 
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ings by the time we reach Italy, and I can 
see no alternative for the present but to take 
you to my former home, and there work hard 
until I have laid by sufficient to set up a 
home for you elsewhere. Ah, sweet one, I 
wonder if it was a good thing for you that 
I went wandering on my professional tour to 
Eouen T 

And Claude de Beriot covered his face 
with his hands. 

**A good thing, dearest!*' exclaimed. Alda, 
confidently ; " the very best thing that ever 
happened to me ! Why, if you hadn't come 
to Rouen, I shouldn't be your wife. And I 
would rather go to Italy than to any country 
in Europe, Claude. When I was a young, 
silly girl at Rouen, years ago, I always said 
that if ever I were married I would go no- 
where for the honeymoon but to Italy. And 
now I am married, and I ccm going to Italy, and 
I am the very happiest girl in all the world." 

Claude de Beriot turned, and clasped her 
in his arms. 
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" How can my poor mother be so prejudiced 
aa to dislike Eno^lishwomen 1" he said. 
" There are no other women who will leave 
the luxuries of wealth and position to share 
some poor man's lot, and smile away his cares 
whilst they do it. I have always beUeved 
your countrywomen, my Alda, to be the most 
beautiful and the most virtuous in the world. 
I can add another rare quality to the list 
now, and say they are the most unselfish." 

" But you are mistaken there," said Alda, 
bright with her lover's praise, "for I am 
going to be very selfish and very deceitful 
when I get to Florence, and try all the arts I 
know to win your mother's love away from 
you, and get it for myself. Oh, Claude, 
when she sees how much I love you, don't 
you think that she will let me share her 
afiection for your sake T 

" It would be a fiend indeed, my darling, 
who could resist the pleadings of those lovely 
eyes, whatever their petition might be," he 
replied, with ail a lover's fervour, as he gazed 
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upon her upturned face. " But I must write 
to my mother first, my Alda, and give her 
notice of our arrival at the Villa Candesi. 
You must be prepared to see an impoverished 
house, sweetheart ; but, please heaven, the 
day will dawn when I shall take you to a 
better one." 

^' I would rather live in a barn with you, 
Claude, than in a palace with any other 
man," murmured the girl like a cooing dove 
into his ear; and so for awhile, whatever 
anxieties loomed upon them in the future, 
they loved each other, and they were happy. 




CHAPTER II. 

" SIAT THE CURSE OF HEAVES COME DOWN DPOK 
TOUR MARRIAGE 1" 

The Villa Caodesi was situated in the open 
and desolate country about three miles from 
Florence. It was built upon a slope, and 
from its windows you looked down upon 
sunny vineyards blushing with purple grapes, 
upon groves of olive and citron trees, and 
acres of thyme-scented and flower-besprinkled 
grass. 

But these natunil beauties did not 
render the vUla less lonely or unprotected. 
There was but one narrow, white road that 
wound up to its gates from the city, and 
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that was chiefly used by the sunburnt labour- 
ers going backwards and forwards to their 
work. 

When the great family of Candesi had 
occupied their villa, its desolate position had 
been of little consequence. Then the house 
had been full of servants, and the stables of 
horses, so that it was equally easy for the 
marchesa to drive into Florence or to sleep in 
peace at home. 

But the family had died out, or been trans- 
planted long before this time ; and the ruinous 
old villa, which no one cared to live in, had 
fallen into the hands of the De Beriots, who 
were French refugees, for a mere song. 
Hitherto it had suited both mother and son. 

Claude, on whom, since his father's death, 
the burden of his family had entirely fallen, 
found the solitude and surrounding scenery 
favourable to his work, and the trifling cost 
an immense consideration when he was 
compelled to leave home to pursue his pro- 
fession. 
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For Madame de Beriot, his mother, too,, 
the Villa Candesi possessed its charms. She 
was an unsociable woman, of a hard and 
irascible nature, which seemed to have but 
one soft spot in it — her love for her two sons> 
which was like the blind, unreasoning, savage 
love of a tigress for her cubs. 

There was some great grudge against her 
own sex rankling in Madame de Beriot's 
mind, which, however, she had revealed to no 
one. It was connected in some way with 
the death of her husband, to whom she had 
been as devotedly attached as to his children, 
and it revealed itself by her invincible dislike 
to any woman who was not of her own 
nationality. She hated them all, but especi- 
ally the English, of whom the very sight, as 
they paraded the streets of Florence, was • 
enough to put Madame de Beriot in a bad 
temper for the day. 

She even visited her rancour upon the head 
of poor old Pietra, the only servant who had 
ever been found willing to remain for more 
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than a few weeks on the hard fare and hard 
words dealt out by the mistress of the Villa 
Candesi. 

Claude did not know so much of his 
mother's disposition as his younger brother 
Paul, for the reason that he was not so con- 
stantly at home, and that, whilst there, his 
mother's time was so occupied in worshipping 
him and attending to his wants that the evil 
side of her nature did not appear so often on 
the surface. 

If her beloved Claude fancied he could eat 
ortolans for his supper, or desired cheese from 
the presses of Parma or Neufch^tel, or 
wished to quench his thirst with water-melons, 
never mind how fierce the sun, how far the 
road, or how expensive the luxury, Madame 
de Beriot, who trusted her marketing to no 
one, would walk the two leagues there and 
back from Florence bravely, as though she 
carried the weight of sixteen instead of sixty 
winters on her brow. 

Indeed, she had a staunch heart where 
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those she loved were concerned, though it 
dealt out rancour and malice to the rest of 
mankind. 

It was several days after the flight of 
Claude and Alda, that Madame de Beriot, 
having returned from her marketing in 
Florence, came out upon the stone verandah 
that surrounded the villa, and shading her eyes 
with her hands from the glaring sun, called to 
her youngest son. 

" Paul ! Paul 1" she exclaimed, in French, 
" where are you, my child ? I have news for 
you, great and good news." 

The boy was lying in the grass under the 
shade of an orange tree, with his eyes half 
closed, and a volume of Dante in his hand, 
dreaming those fair dreams of a future which 
are never realised except in anticipation. 
His mother's voice had to be considerably 
raised before she could rouse him from his 



reverie. 



" Paul, if you are wise you will answer me. 
Claude is about to return to us." 
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** Claude T cried the lad, with sudden 
delight, as he started from his recumbent 
position and ran towards the house. 

He was a slight under-sized creature, who 

looked much younger than he was, but he 

had his brother's dark blue eyes, with black 

lashes, and generally bid fair to resemble 

lim. 

The greatest point of difference between 

them at this period was in their hair, for 
Paul's was of a ruddier shade than Claude's, 
and showed streaks of gold here and there, as 
a poet's should. And Claude was his heart's 
idol. Timid and shrinking by nature, Paul 
was half frightened sometimes by the display 
of even his mother's affection. He could not 
understand nor sympathise with the hardness 
of her nature ; it repelled him and put 
to flight half the dreams of his poetic 
imagination. 

But his brother Claude, who painted 
pictures like poems, and had more than once 
taken the subject for his brush from some of 
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Paul's own verses, was at once a companion, 
friend, and protector to the ardent boy who 
had no pleasure outside the gifts with which 
God and nature had endowed him. 

He had moped more than usual during this 
prolonged tour which had deprived them of his 
brother's company for more than a year ; and 
at the intelligence that he was about to 
return to them, his whole system, body, heart, 
and soul, throbbed with joy. 

" Mother, is it really true V he exclaimed, 
as he dashed up the flight of broken stone 
steps that led from the three-terraced garden 
to the verandah. ** Where did you hear it ? 
Has he arrived himself, or has he sent a letter 
to say he is on the road 1" 

Madame de Beriot was bridlinor with ill- 
suppressed pride and delight. 

'* Foolish boy !'' she said, as she passed her 
arm round the neck of the handsome stripling. 
*' If your brother had arrived, would he not 
be here ? It is a letter I have received, Paul, 
when I went as usual to the office in Florence 
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to inquire; but it says that he is traveUing 
night and day to join us, and may reach home 
at. any hour." 

*' Oh, mother, what pleasure it will be to 
see him again! Fancy, he has been absent 
from us for fifteen months ! It will seem 
quite strange to have him here. But will he 
stay with us for long T 

'* He will remain, he says, until he has 
realised money enough to make a home else- 
where. He knows — my good Claude — ^how 
I detest this country, which is so inundated 
by these hateful foreigners. Let him take me 
anywhere, I care not in what direction, so 
that I do not meet with English men and 
women again." 

*' Has Claude given up the engagement he 
had in Rouen, mother 1" 

" To be sure, child. Your brother has been 
in England since then, and made a large sum 
of money by the sale of his last two pictures, 
which he will bring home to us. But I wish 
it were not English money, Paul. I would 
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rather my son had sold the labour of his 
brains to any nation but England." 

" Chut, mother I You are foolish when 
you get upon that subject. The English have 
more money to spend than any other people. 
Claude would not get half as much for his 
pictures from France or Germany. P^re 
Racorsta told me that, and I only wish the 
English would be so kind as to buy some of 
my poems, too." 

" So they will some day, when you are a 
man, like Claude," said his mother, fondly. 
"There is not another pair of boys in all 
the world like my boys ; and if that detested 
country will have the produce of your genius 
she must pay for it, that is all." 

*'And the next time that Claude goes to Eng- 
land, may I go with him ?" demanded Paul. 

** What should you want to go to England 
for T said Madame de Beriot, sharply. 

" To sell my poems, mother, as Claude has 
done his pictures, and bring the money home 
to you, and to see all the grand sights that 

VOL. IL 3 
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are over there, and the women, whom they 
say are the most beautiful in all the world." 

" The women — faugh 1" cried Madame de 
Beriot. *' A set of long-nosed, red-haired, 
bony creatures. Do not talk to me of the 
English women, Paul. They are ugly, I tell 
you — ugly, and stupid, and clumsy; and yet 
they are devils in disguise, and use all sorts 
of false arts to lure men away from better and 
handsomer women. If ever you or your 
brother Claude were to make friends with an 
English man or woman, I would cease to take 
your hand." 

And so saying, Madame de Beriot marched 
away into her kitchen to superintend Pietra's 
cooking operations, leaving Paul standing on 
the verandah with Claude's open letter lying 
before him. The boy read it through with 
eager interest. There was not one word of 
Alda or his marriage in it. Claude simply 
said he might reach home at any moment, and 
trusted to their affection for a hearty welcome. 
The only allusion to set them thinking was a 
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postscript, where he told them to be prepared 
on his return for a great surprise. 

" He has sold his pictures to some grand 
English lord," thought Paul, ** who has 
engaged him, perhaps, to paint ten — ^twenty 
more of the same size, and given him occupa- 
tion for years. For he certainly writes as if 
he intended to settle down at the villa for 
some time. Ah, what a delight it will be to 
hear his happy voice about the old house 
again, and to know that at any moment I 
shall be able to see and speak with him ! 
Stay ! he might be here to-night I I will go 
down the slope at once and bring in sufficient 
roses and orange blossoms to turn his room 
into a bower. It must be so long since Claude 
has inhaled the fragrance of an orange flower/' 
And whilst the boy was gathering his 
bouquets, his mother was occupied in pre- 
paring the best chamber for the reception of 
her firstborn. Such a chamber as it was ! 
In the first place, it was large enough for a 
ballroom, and the flooring was made of pure 

3—2 
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white Carrara marble. The walls and ceiling 
were stained in frescoes, now nearly effaced 
by damp and time, and the paint was peeling 
off the doors and the once green jalousies 
that shaded the Avindows. In the centre of 
this barrack -like apartment there stood a bed, 
and at the farther end a wardrobe, washing- 
stand, and table, which appeared in the arena 
of the vast chamber like tiny islands scattered 
over a sea of marble. 

No sooner Avas Madame de Beriot made 
aware that Claude might require his room 
that very night, than the floor was flooded 
with pails of water, and poor old Pietra was 
ordered to go down upon her knees and wash 
every particle of dust away. Notwithstand- 
ing the paucity of furniture, the apartment, 
when arranged, looked cool and picturesque 
enough, especially when Paul had decorated 
the high, catved mantelpiece, window-sills, 
and every other available spot with 
large bunches of roses, lilies, jessa- 
mine, and various other sorts of strongly- 
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scented flowers. And then the mother and 
son spent the remainder of the day in darting 
in and out of the verandah, and gazing down 
the long glaring line of road that stretched to 
Florence, to see if they could distinguish any 
vehicle making its way to them from the city. 
Towards the evening they were successful. 
Claude had timed his letter so as to enable 
him to announce his marriage and present 
his English wife to his mother while she was 
yet in the first flush of delight at hearing of 
his intended return. 

For when he had put pen to paper he had 
not been able to summon up courage to tell 
her the truth. He thought he would be able 
to break the news so much better by word of 
mouth. As Paul appeared in the verandah 
for perhaps the twentieth time that evening,. 
he darted back with alacrity into the house. 

" Mother ! mother I a caliche has just 
founded the hill I It must be our Claude ; it 
can be no one else.'' 

" In a caliche, child I What should your 
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brother need with so large a vehicle ? But 
perhaps he brings bulky canvases with him. 
I am forgetting how long he has been away." 

** It is Claude 1 He has descended from 
the caliche. He is coming towards us," 
cried Paul, excitedly, as he flew down the 
stone steps to meet and embrace his brother. 

" My little Paul ! Why, how you have 
grown r' exclaimed Claude, as the boy rushed 
into his arms. " But where is my mother ? 
I must see her at once." 

" One moment, Claude. Have you a 
friend with you ? Surely I see another head 
in the caliche I" 

** No — no ! it is no one. But let me see 
my mother." 

** You will never need to make that request 
twice, my son," said Madame de Beriot, as 
she came forward and folded the young artist 
with stately dignity in her arms, *^for 
your mother is quite as anxious to welcome 
you home as you are to return to her." 

A deadly sickness and fear crept over 
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Claude. Now that the moment for confession 
had arrived, the consequences of his rashness 
seemed to have increased tenfold in gravity. 

" Mother," he faltered, " I have something 
to disclose to you — something for which to 
ask your pardon. Tell me that it is mine 
before I speak." 

''There are very few faults for which I 
could not forgive my children," replied 
Madame de Beriot, gravely. 

*' I know how you have loved me, but that 
makes it all the harder to offend you. 
Mother, I acknowledge freely that I have 
been thoughtless and imprudent, perhaps you 
will say undutiful, in not consulting you 
beforehand — but the murder will out. I 
have not come here alone — I have brought 
a wife with me." 

^^ A wife?' exclaimed Madame de Beriot, 
staggering backwards. 

She had some reason both for surprise and 
anger. Frenchmen are not as independent in 
the matter of marriage as Englishmen. 
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They must be five-and-twenty years of age 
before they can legally take a wife, without 
obtaining the formal consent of their parents. 

Claude de Beriot was only four-and-twenty, 
and had he not married Alda bya subterfuge,he 
would have been unable to obtain the services 
of a priest to oflSciate at their union. So 
that he was perfectly aware that he had failed 
in his duty as a son, as well as a citizen. 

'' A wife T reiterated his mother. '' It is 
impossible. You must be jesting with me. 
You have never applied for my consent to 
your m9,rriage." 

" Nevertheless, it has taken place, mother, 
and my wife is waiting in the carriage to be 
introduced to you." 

** Then that she never shall be," cried 
Madame de Beriot, in a fury. "The marriage 
is not legal. She is not your wife, and she 
does not place her foot under my roof !" 

Now it was Claude's turn to be angry. 

" The marriage is legal," he replied, deter- 
minately ; " and nothing you can do or say 
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will annul it. You forget that we are not in 
France. And there is another thing you 
forget, mother, of which I am loth to remind 
you, and that is — that the Villa Candesi 
belongs to me. I was wrong to allow my 
wife to remain one moment in the carriage, 
waiting your pleasure to receive her. I 
should have brought her at onge across 
the threshold of the house of which she is 
mistress." 

He ran down the steps again in the ardour 
of his young love as he concluded, leaving 
Madame de Beriot speechless with anger 
and amazement. It was only when she 
saw Paul prepare to follow his brother that 
she found her tongue again. 

*^ Paul, I forbid you to go and welcome to 
this house the woman whom your brother has 
brought here to insult me ! Claude chooses 
to defy me to my face, but you surely are 
not so hardened as to imitate his rebellion." 

"No, mother, I will never rebel against 
your just authority ; but it shall not be said 
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that a De Beriot was ever brought home to 
her husband's family and received without 
the ordinary courtesy that we accord to 
strangers." 

Saying which, the boy darted after his 
brother, and stood bareheaded before the 
caliche door. 

Madame de Beriot was stunned. She felt 
as if she had lost both her sons at one blow. 
It had all happened so suddenly — Claude's 

return, his fatal announcement, and the flight 
of both the brothers to bring the bride into 
her very presence — that the world seemed 
going round beneath her. 

Claude married ? It was impossible ! The 
idea aroused her keenest jealousy, and made 
her grind her discoloured teeth together with 
mortification. And who could he have 
married in so unorthodox a fashion ? What 
woman of family would have consented to a 
union unsanctioned by her husband's rela- 
tions ? There was a time when the De 
Beriots might have wedded with the fairest 
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members of the ancieniie noblesse, but the 
days of their prosperity were past. Per- 
haps, however, some French aristocrat, fallen 
like themselves, had recognised her boy's 
birth and breeding beneath the artist's blouse, 
and been proud to link her future with that 
of their family, ruined though it might be. 
It never struck Madame de Beriot, for a 
moment, that Claude's wife could be other- 
wise than a Frenchwoman. 

She believed that she had too well imbued 
her sons' minds with her own opinions to 
have any fear of such a calamity. As, with 
an angrily beating heart and straining eyes, 
she watched Alda descend from the vehicle, 
and, with Claude and Paul on either side of 
her, commence the ascent of the steps that 
led to the villa, Madame de Beriot could 
not help acknowledging the grace and ele- 
gance that marked the girl's every movement, 
and it fed the fuel of her indignation. 

*' A siren," she muttered to herself, " who 
has entrapped my poor child's fancy, and led 
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him on to his destruction, and who will now 
continue her hateful work by turning him 
against his mother s love, and setting up her 
will in opposition to mine. If I had the 
power to leave the house before they reached 
the top of the steps, T would ; but I am de- 
pendent on my son for my support, and, 
bitter thought, on my son's wife. I wish I 
had been in my grave before I lived to see 
this day." 

And, meanwhile, Alda was gazing into her 
husband's face with sweet, timid eyes, as she 
asked him, nervously : 

** You have told your mother all, then, 
Claude, and she is not angry ?" 

'* Of course not, darling. What has she 
got to be angry at ? But I confess I took 
her a little by surprise, for I never said a 
word about you in my letter home." 

** Oh, Claude ! and when you assured me 
you had written every detail of our marri- 
age. What will Madame de Beriot think of 
our taking her so completely by surprise ?" 
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" My dear Alda, you don't understand my 
mother as I do. Five minutes' explanation 
by word of mouth will do more with her than 
twenty letters, won't they, Paul ?" 

*' My sister can have nothing to fear," said 

Paul, sweetly. " Her face carries the best 
explanation you can offer for your conduct, 
Claude." 

At this the elder brother burst out 
laughing. 

** There, Alda, didn't I tell you that you 
were secure of one devotee in our poet Paul ? 
and you see that he has fallen in love with 
you at first sight." 

" Before I had even reached the top of the 
steps," replied the boy, gaily, as he handed 
Alda into the verandah. 

Madame de Beriot stood in one comer of 
it, glaring at them. Even in that trifle of 
time she had marked the glamour which this 
younger spirit was shedding over both her 
sons, and she knew her own reign was over, 
and hated Alda for it before she had 
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encountered a glance of her innocent 
eyes. 

Claude came forward at once with his 
wife's hand clasped firmly in his. 

'' Mother, this is my wife, Madame Claude 
de Beriot — the woman I love and honour 
above all the world. I beg that you will 
receive her as a daughter, and extend to her 
the same kindness and protection you have 
ever shown to me." 

To which speech Alda added, ner- 
vously : 

" And believe me, madatiae, that you shall 
never find me wanting in a daughter's duty 
or aflection." 

But although she spoke in French, and 
with a purity of accent very seldom heard 
from the lips of an Englishwoman, Madame 
de Beriot detected her nationahty at once. 
She pushed away the hand that was ex- 
tended to her, rudely; stared at the ruddy 
hair, peach-like complexion, and other cha- 
racteristics of the Saxon race, and then, 
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turning to her son, she uttered, in a voice 
low with suppressed passion : 

" Claude, you have not dared to do this 
thing r 

At the tone of her voice Alda shrank 
backward, and Claude replied, angrily : 

*' What thing ? I told you plainly enough 
that I was married. What more do you want 
to know T 

" I desire to be told that you have not 
brought home to your mother's house a wife 
from the nation which, of all others, you 
know that she holds accursed." 

*^Well, I can't do it, then. Alda is an 
Englishwoman, a daughter of one of the best 
families in England, and you ought to be 
proud of the fact." 

And then the girl dropped her meek de- 
meanour, and raised her queenly little head, 
as she added : 

" Yes, madame, T am English, and I should 
be sorry to be anything else. My people 
are as proud of their name and nation as 



^ 
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you appear to be of yours, and not one of 
them has ever done anything to disgrace 
it, until I — I loved Claude so that I gave 
up everything for his sake." 

And here the poor child, fatigued, fright- 
ened, and half repenting what she had done, 
turned, sobbing, to her husband, and sought 
shelter in his arms. 

The two brothers immediately environed 
her, whispering words of consolation and 
encouragement, until Madame de Beriot's 
heated imagination made her believe that 
all the world had turned against her, and 
the love of her children was lost for ever more. 

*' I will not stand these repeated insults," 
she exclaimed loudly. ** From this moment 
I renounce you all. I have sworn a solemn 
oath never to touch the hand in friendship 
of an Englishman or Englishwoman — never 
to eat with them nor drink with them — and 
I will keep my vow. Claude, you have 
chosen to fly in my face, and link yourself 
with a wife whom you knew I could never 
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receive as a daughter, and may the curse of 
heaven come down on your marriage." 

*' No, no, mother — not that !" interposed 
the young man, imploringly. 

But Madame de Beriot went on as though 
she had not heard him : 

** May never a child spring from your un- 
filial and detested union, and may it bring 
you so much misery and wretchedness that 
you will bless God the day it is ended ! But 
for myself, I will not stay here to witness 
your degradation or my own." 

As she concluded, she abruptly turned 
from them, and ran down the steps and out 
upon the whitened road. 

'* Claude, Claude I" cried Paul, in a tone of 
apprehension, ** she is making for the lake. 
She will destroy herself." 

The two young men directly followed her 
figure, now nearly lost in the gathering dusk, 
with all possible speed, leaving Alda alone 
in the verandah, transfixed with horror and 
alarm. 

VOL. II. 4 




CHAPTER III. 

" WHAT CAN I DO TO GAIN TOTTE PARDON 1" 

They overtook Madame de Beriot walking 
rapidly along the country road, muttering to 
herself, and with her grey hair hanging in 
disorder from beneath her cap. 

" Mother," said Claude, sternly, " what is 
the meaning of this extraordinary behaviour 
on your part 1 I desire that you ^ve me 
some explanation of it." 

The voice of command, which reminded 
her, perhaps, of that of her dead husband, 
caused Madame de Beriot to arrest her 



' I have no explanation to offer you," 
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she answered, " excepting that I will neither 
eat nor sleep beneath the same roof as an 
Englishwoman. Let me go in peace. You 
must have been prepared for this. You 
must have known when you brought her to 
your house that you were driving me forth 
from it." 

*' It is not true. I never credited you with 
so much prejudice and folly. What has. my 
young wife done to harm or displease you ? 
She is good and innocent as an angel. She 
is more likely to bring a blessing on the 
house than a curse." 

" No woman of her nation can ever bring 
a blessing, Claude ; and I am bound by my 
vow neither to associate with nor help her. 
If she were dying I could not stretch out my 
little finger to save her life. Therefore you 
had better let me go, or the consequences 
will entail a worse state of affairs between us 
than exists at present." 

" This is madness," said Claude, im- 
patiently. " Where would you go to ?" 

4—2 
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The unhappy woman covered her face with 
her hands. 

'' I know not ; I care not. Into the river, 
perhaps. It is as good a place as any for the 
mother who has lost her sons.** 

" And you would leave me," asked Paul, 
pathetically, "whom you say have never 
displeased you in my life T 

"You are ready enough to follow your 
brother's example now," was the jealous 
answer. " Already you are almost as 
fascinated by this stranger as himself. 
Neither of you will miss me from the old 
villa." 

" Mother,'* interposed Claude, " I can 
stand no more of this folly. I consider 
myself responsible for your actions, and I 
shall not leave you until you consent to 
return home with me." 

" To what purpose ?" said Madame de 
Beriot. 

"Are you not ashamed to put such a 
question to the son whom you have not seen 
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for more than a twelvemonth ? Is there no 
purpose in the fact that I have been looking 
forward for weeks to the pleasure of again 
embracing you and my brother Paul, and 
that if you carried your insane desire to leave 
the Villa Candesi into effect, you would 
bring me home to a house of mourning 
instead of to that of joy ?" 

" There can be no joy to me in the house 
that contains my son and his English \rife/' 
returned Madame de Beriot, with a bitter 
accent upon the adjective. 

*' Granted," said Claude, coolly ; '* but I 
married my English wife to please myself, 
you see, and riot for the pleasure she might 
afford other people. Anyway, she is my 
wife, and must be treated as such. Come, 
mother, let us make a compromise, Return 
with me to the villa, and I will engage that 
you shall not be brought into contact with 
Alda more than is absolutely necessary. 
Refuse to do so, and you will find the insult 
you have offered me in her name will not 
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be easily atoned for, for I swear to you most 
solemnly that from that hour I will neither 
see you nor speak to you again." 

He was so much in earnest that his words 
startled Madame de Beriot. She adored both 
her sons ; her elder one especially. What if 
she should really never see his handsome, 
winning face again ! The idea was too 
terrible. It brought her to her senses. 

" Claude, Claude ! I cannot part with you. 
I would sooner die. But I can neither eat 
nor drink with the woman you have married." 

** I will not ask you to do so. Our meals 
can be served where and how you like." 

** I cannot sit in the same room with her, 
Claude." 

" Stay out of it, then. Alda and I are not 
yet so sick of matrimony that we cannot 
endure a few hours of each other s society." 

'* And Paul must stay with me. I must 
not be left entirely alone." 

" No ; there I draw the line/' said Claude, 
brother must be left free to follow his 
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inclinations in the matter. If you feel 
solitary, mother, it will be by your own 
choice. There wUl always be Ught and life 
where my Alda is." 

Madame de Beriot saw that she must give 
in. Without the assistance of her son, she 
was both homeless and penniless; besides, how 
could she exist away from him, who was as the 
apple of her eye ? But the very strength of 
the maternal love which forced her to yield to 
what she considered a degradation, made her 
hate the woman whose existence so degraded 
her, with a fierce and bitter hatred ; and when 
she placed her hand in that of Claude, to 
intimate that he might lead her home again, 
her heart was filled with silent yearnings for 
revenge upon his wife. 

" I cannot live away from you, Claude," 
she said, quietly ; " I will return." 

The young men took her acquiescence as a 
sign of relenting. 

^'Tliat's my good mother!" exclaimed the 
elder brother, as he embraced her. '' I felt 
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sure that upon consideration you would come 
to view this matter in its proper light. I 
confess that I was wrong and unmindful of 
the duty I owe you, in marrying without 
your leave or knowledge ; but the temptation 
was very sore, and I was afraid that if I 
delayed the ceremony I should lose my Alda 
for ever. For she is not only very beautiful, 
mother — as you will acknowledge when you 
have had time to look at her — but she is the 
only child of a rich man, and I knew that he 
would never give his consent to her mar- 
riage with a poor, unknown artist like 
myself" 

** And so you have wedded her against the 
wishes of her family, Claude? Is such a 
marriage held legal in that hateful country ?" 

*' According to English law, no power can 
separate a man and woman over whom the 
service has been read, however informally. 
And I hope, mother, that the affection of 
Alda's parents may prove strong enough to 
induce them to make some settlement upon 
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her worthy of the position which she held as 
their child." 

"And you would stoop to accept their 
English money?*' cried Madame de Beriot, 
in an accent of scorn. 

** Bah ! Mother, you weary me with this 
constant vituperation of the English nation. 
What have they ever done that you should 
abuse them on every occasion ? For my own 
part, I only wish our France were half as 
well governed and prosperous." 
' '* What have they done I" repeated his 
mother, in a low voice. ** Some day perhaps 
you may know, Claude ; but I cannot tell you 
now — not now." 

'' All the better," returned the young man, 
with an attempt at gaiety, ** for I must make 
all possible haste back to that poor child in 
the verandah. She will think that I have 
indeed brouofht her to a land of barbarians 
and lunatics if I keep her waiting my return, 
alone and in the dark, much longer. Come, 
Paul, give your arm to our mother, and 
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support her to the villa. I must go on in 
advance, and make some apologies to my 
wife." 

He dashed up the terrace steps as he spoke, 
and in a few moments Alda's fears were set 
at rest. 

**My darling, did you think we had all 
gone mad ? Paul's suggestion alarmed me 
most unnecessarily, for my mother had only 
run away for a few minutes to let her first 
surprise and indignation at our marriage 
evaporate before she spoke to us upon the 
subject." 

'^But, Claude, dearest," exclaimed Alda, 
as she clung closely to him, " she seemed so 
very angry. She said she would never see 
any of us again. She did not mean it, 
surely 1" 

Her husband's laugh was the best re- 
futation of her fears that she could have 
received. 

** Not a bit of it, my darling. Did you 

ver see an old woman in a rage before ? 
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Why, sho is back in the villa again by this 
time ; and, I hope, looking after the pre- 
paration of our supper, for I am very hungry. 
The fact is, Alda, I ought to have given her 
some notice of our marriage. She thinks 
more of the neglect than even an English 
mother would do, and is proportionately out 
of temper. But it will be all right again in 
a day or two. I defy anybody, male or 
female, to look upon my love and not to love 
her." 

He wound his arm about the girl's supple 
waist as he spoke, and, smiling, drew her up 
the wide carpeted staircase that led to the 
upper chambers. Alda felt at that moment 
that nothing in the world could trouble her 
so long as she possessed the blessing of her 
husband's aflfection ; and yet she shuddered, as 
with a sense of coming ill, when she entered 
the apartment destined to their use. 

What lovely flowers I" she exclaimed, 
and how deliciously they smell I but oh ! 
Claude, who can have strewn them over the 
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bed itself? It makes it look as though it 
were destined for a corpse." 

" Nonsense, child 1 Do you not see that 
they are orange-blossoms — the bride's own 
flowers ? I can recognise the fanciful handi- 
w^ork of our little poet in the decoration of 
this chamber, but he must have been gifted 
with prophetical powers to-day when he went 
to gather his bouquets. Why are you shiver- 
ing, Alda r 

" I feel so cold, and — and — as if there were 
some one here besides ourselves," replied the 
girl, as she glanced fearfully into the obscure 
corners of the large desolate-looking roonii. 

** Now, don't try and scrape up a ghost in 
the Villa Candesi," said her husband, gaily, 
as he snatched up the tiny lamp from the 
table and carried it about the chamber. 
" We have lived here for the last five years, 
and have never heard of one yet, though I 
must confess that these confounded Homan 
lamps only make the darkness more visible, 
and give scope for all sorts of absurd fancies.*' 
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Then he came nearer to her, and said, in a 
more serious voice : 

*' It is not the place I should have brought 
you to, my Alda. It is not the place I 
hoped to bring you to, but you know the 
j-eason that compelled me to it. Forgive me 
for marrying you, my darling wife. I am 
too shamefully poor to have aspired to such a 
prize. T have only dragged you down to 
share my poverty and discomfort." 

All Alda's fanciful terrors vanished in the 
moment. Here was the real substantial life, 
the warm impassioned love of an honest man 
to compensate for every ill. She threw her 
arms about his neck in true womanlv fashion, 
and, forgetting his mother's strange reception 
of her and everything, excepting that they 
loved each other, assured him again and again 
that the day of their marriage had been the 
happiest day of her life. 

** I care for nothing," she exclaimed, 
warmly; "not for the anger of my parents, 
nor yours ; not for poverty, nor sickness, nor 
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trouble, so long as we are together, Claude, 
and that you love me." 

** Then let us go and see if our supper is 
ready for us," replied her husband, jestingly, 
as he conducted her once more to the lower 
apartment. 

Here they found the table laid with a 
tempting little meal that had been prepared 
for the return of the eldest son, and Paul 
silently waiting beside his new sister's 
chair, a bunch of white roses in his hand, with 
which to welcome her. 

" But Madame de Beriot ?" said Alda, as 
Claude motioned her to take a seat at the 
head of the table. " Shall we not wait for 
her r 

*' No, dearest. I did not bring you here to 
make you the common property of the house- 
hold. My mother has her own apartments, 
and we shall keep ours, and when we desire 
to receive visitors we can invite them. Paul 
has not waited for an invitation on the 
present occasion, I perceive ; but as it is the 
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first evening we will excuse his want of man- 
ners. Now, Pietra," he said, in Italian, to 
the shrivelled old serving- woman, '^you 
can remove the covers, and leave us to our- 
selves. We are used to be our own servants 
in the Villa Candesi, sweetheart," he con- 
tinued to his wife ; " and though the custom 
is primitive, it brings its ease with it." 

"Then I shall wait upon my husband," 
exclaimed Alda, as she jumped up from her 
seat, and insisted upon carrying a dish of 
macaroni round to his side of the table. 

What girl of nineteen, just married to the 
man whom she loves and admires above all the 
world, would think twice of the necessity of 
attending to his wants in the matter of orto- 
lans and purple grapes? The pleasure of 
assisting at that informal little supper, each 
dish of which was a novelty to Alda, would 
have been unalloyed, if over it all had not 
hung the cloud cast by the bitterness of 
Madame de Beriot's greeting. 

She knew her absence was caused by her 
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hatred of her, and the fact spoiled all her 
enjoyment. The young men vied with each 
other to make her merry, but both their 
laughter and her own was forced. Claude 
poured out bumper after bumper of red wine, 
ostensibly in her honour, but she felt that he 
only drank it to raise his spirits, which were 
nearly as low as her own. 

When their meal was concluded, and 
Claude had smoked his last cigarette in the 
verandah, they retired to their own apart- 
ment without Madame de Beriot having 
made her appearance ; and as soon as she was 
sure that her husband slumbered too soundly 
to be awakened by her tears, Alda, thinking 
of the warm welcome that had awaited her 
at her English home, turned round upon her 
face and sobbed herself to sleep. 

As she rose upon the following morning, 
and made her toilet in the height of a glorious 
Italian sun, shining from a sky of perfect 
blue, she thought surely that the day must 
put an end to the gloomy forebodings of the 
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night before, and that Madame de Beriot's 
temper would have sufficiently cooled to 
enable her to meet her daughter-in-law with 
something like courtesy. But she was mis- 
taken. The meals for Claude and herself 
were served regularly in the same apartment 
in which they had supped, but they partook 
of them alone. Paul, even, now was absent. 
He had yielded either to his mothers 
entreaties or commands, and left his brother 
and his wife to their own company. 

At first this slight, palpably as it was dis- 
played, hadnot the power to wound Alda, except 
temporarily. She was grieved and humili- 
:ated, as each meal was served without any 
overtures of a reconcilation, but there were so 
many new things for her to see in the new 
<50untry she had entered that she soon forgot 
it. There were the laden vineyards and the 
dark orange groves, in which she believed she 
never could be tired of wandering, and the 
wonderful flowers, seen for the first time 
growing in the open air, and, over all the 
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rest, Paul's rapidly-developing aflfection and 
her Claude's devoted love. 

No^ she could not feel quite unhappy in the 
first spring days of her married hfe, though 
the continued absence of Madame de Beriot, 
and the complete silence from home, made her 
feel as if some great calamity were over- 
shadowing her. 

"They might have written/' she com- 
plained to Claude, alluding to her own: 
parents, " if it were only to reproach me. 
And why will your mother not even speak to 
me ? I feel as if I were walking in the dark, 
with an assassin creeping stealthily behind 
me, waiting to plunge a stiletto in my 
back." 

And her young husband would try to 
laugh away her fanciful fears, all the time 
that his own heart w£^ growing heavier each 
day, as the dread rose, in it that Mr. and Mrs. 
Capel might show their disapprobation of 
their daughter's marriage by disowning her 
altogether, and ignoring her existence. And 
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in that case, to what had his rashness brought 
her? 

Poverty, solitude, and the misery of an 
uncongenial home. 

The days went on, one after another, and 
still the young couple lived as much alone as 
if they inhabited the Villa Candesi by 
themselves. 

Alda now began to appreciate the extreme 
loneliness of the situation. From morning to 
night there was not a sound of life about the 
ruined house, except such as was conveyed 
by Pietra's querulous voice, or the soft 
Italian barcarolles which Paul chanted 
dreamily to himself as- he lay beneath the 
shadow of the citron trees. 

Madame de Beriot's tall figure occasionally 
stalked through the verandah or the ves- 
tibule, but she never spoke — at least, in 
Alda's presence. The chirping of the insects 
in the grass, the low twitter of the little birds 
regaling themselves on the ripe figs, or the 

country song of a peasant returning wearily 

5— ^ 
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from his labour in the vineyard at sunset — 
these were all the signs that even Nature 
.gave her that she lived. 

Claude had re-established himself in his 
old atelier — a dilapidated room at the other 
end of the villa — and there he sat all day, 
with a cigar between his lips, moodily 
contemplating the canvas which was to hold 
the picture destined to carry him and Alda 
away from this abode of silence and of gloom 
to a brighter, happier home. But the 
painter, in common with every man who 
lives by the realisation of the conceptions of 
his brain, needs to have a mind somewhat at 
ease before he can call into existence that 
which his fancy has evolved. And Claude 
de Beriot's thoughts at the present time were 
filled with apprehension and disappointment, 
to the exclusion of all other ideas. 

When Alda crept softly behind his chair, 
and laid her blooming cheek against his own, 
the melancholy forebodings would disappear, 
and for a few brief moments they would be 
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joyous and hopeful together. But she did 
not dare to interrupt him often. He could 
do no work, he said, whilst her sweet face 
hung over his shoulder to distract his 
thoughts, and Alda was as anxious as 
himself to see the great work begun and 
completed that was to emancipate them from 
their pnson. She took refuge, therefore, in 
the society of Paul, who was but too pleased 
to wander hand-in-hand with the lovely 
English girl through the groves that sur- 
rounded the Villa Candesi, whilst they 
talked together of poetry, and art, and music, 
and she sang French carols to him, and 
accompanied herself upon the guitar. 

But this solace was not of long duration. 
Madame de Beriot no sooner perceived that 
her younger son took pleasure in the 
company of his sister-in-law, than she found 
it impossible to walk into Florence for 
anything that might be required from the 
market, and adopted the plan of sending 
Paul instead. 
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It was with longing, wistful eyes that 
Alda used to watch the lad set off in the 
early morning to the city, knowing that he 
would probably not return until the sun went 
down. She even entreated her husband to 
let her go to market too ; it would be such 
an amusement, she said, and she should not 
mind the distance nor the heat of the sun. 

Claude pushed the hair off his forehead 
and looked terribly annoyed when his wife 
made him this request, but he would not 
accede to it. 

"Fancy you," he said, "who might be 
driving about London in your carriage at 
this very moment, and mixing in every 
pleasure the town can afford, asking as a 
favour to be allowed to tramp three miles 
along a dusty road to buy a few lettuces and 
a handful of macaroni at a dirty Florentine 
market f Alda, the very thought drives me 
wild f No, I cannot let you go, my darling. 
It is not 9, fit amusement for you — and for 
heaven's sake don't mention the, subject to 
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me again. As soon as the idea I have in my 
mind for this picture is thoroughly elabo- 
rated, I will make a holiday and take you 
myself to Florence ; but until that is com- 
pleted I do not feel as if I could attend to 
anything else. You know how much depends 
upon it, darling. If we could only hear what 
your father intends to do with respect to us, 
it might be diflferent ; but his silence makes 
me fear the very worst." 

And Claude flung himself back in his chair, 
and gave vent to a harrowing sigh. 

'' Never mind,*' said Alda, sweetly. " The 
worst, Claude, is that we must live together, 
and depend upon each other only to the end 
of our lives. And I am not afraid of that, nor 
of anything that my marriage may bring me. 
I will not ask to go into Florence again. I 
will amuse myself at home until you are quite 
ready to take me there yourself. And I will 
leave you alone now, dearest, to think out 
the great picture without any interruption." 

iShe kissed his forehead before she quitted 
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his side, but, as she left the room, the girl 
heaved a sigh almost as deep as his own. 
It was a great and startling change, even 

from the quiet school-life that she had led at 
Rouen ; and Alda, pondering over the mystery 
of it in solitude, came at last to the conclusion 
that some part of the blame must be due to 
herself. Perhaps Madame de Beriot was 
very proud, and her pride, having been 
wounded bv her son's conduct, would not 
permit her to be the first to propose a recon- 
ciliation. Perhaps Claude should have shown 
more concern at his mother s displeasure. 
Perhaps Alda herself should have asked her 
to forgive and receive her as a daughter. 
These thoughts weighed on the mind of the 
girl, who had never encountered such a rebuff 
in her young life before, until she resolved 
that she would speak to Madame de Beriot, 
and know the worst or the best that lay before 
her. 

One morning, therefore, almost a fortnight 
after they had arrived at the Villa Candesi, 
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as Alda had left Claude iu his painting-room, 
and watched Paul taking his way to market 
until his figure was lost to sight in the bend 
of the whitened road, she caught sight of her 
mother-in-law, scattering the kitchen-refuse 
to some fowls that were picking up their 
livelihood in the grass, and, actuated by a 
sudden impulse, she ran down the flight of 
broken steps and joined her. 

Madame de Beriot cast a furious glance 
upon the intruder, and was about to march 
past her to the house again. Alda laid her 
hand detainingly upon the other's arm. 
Madame de Beriot shook it off as if it had 
been a serpent. 

** Madame," exclaimed the girl, in a voice 
that anxiety had rendered brave, "pray do 
not be so cold to me. If I have vexed you 
by marrying Claude I am very sorry for it ; 
but I love him dearly, and if affection can do 
it, there is no woman in the world that would 
make a better wife to him than I shall. But 
I know that you are angry with us both, and 
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I beg of you to tell me what I can do to gain 
your pardon." ' 

It would have been a hard heart, indeted, 
that could have viewed those earnest eyes, 
swimming in tears, and the agitation of those 
lovely features, unmoved. Even Madame 
de Beriot was scarcely proof against them, 
and had to turn her face away while she 
replied : 

" I desire to have nothing to say to you 
whatever. You are my son's wife. You 
must rest content with that. You can never 
be my daughter." 

" But why not % Perhaps you think, be- 
cause I come of a rich family, that I am 
proud. Indeed you are mistaken. If I had 
not preferred a simple life I should not have 
given up my father's home to marry Claude. 
If you will but try me, madame, you will 
find that I can assist you in your household 
duties, just as if I were your daughter, and 
be thankful for the employment. I am so 
lonely here while Claude is painting. Pray 
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let me cany that basket for you to the 
house. You do not know how strong and 
active I can be." 

She tried to take the large basket from 
Madame de Beriot'^ arm as she spoke^ but 
her mother-m-law held it jealously. 

" I have already told you that I have no 
need of your assistance or your company," 
she answered, in a hard voice. " I live here 
because I have nowhere else to go, but it 
is impossible I can hold any communication 
with you, and my son knows the reason why. 
I am sorry for it," continued Madame de 
Beriot, as she gave a glance towards the 
lovely, tearful figure of Claude's wife, " be- 
cause — because my son would desire it to 
be otherwise ; and had you not been what 
you are ^" 

'* Is it my nationality, then, that you are 
visiting so cruelly upon my head ?*' cried 
Alda, with a sudden sense of the great in- 
justice being meted out to her. 

But at the mention of that subject the 
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wrath of Madame de Beriot blazed up more 
fiercely. 

" It is — since you will have it so. It is 
that curse which can never be obliterated 
or removed that will raise an everlasting 
barrier between us. If you were to live 
to be a hundred years old, and I to see it, 
that gulf must still exist which can never 
be bridged over but by my bitterest hatred — 
EnglishwoTYian r 

She enunciated the last word as if it had 
been the most offensive epithet she could 
hurl at one of her own sex, and Alda's pride 
would not permit her to seek a reconciliation 
any longer. 

** Be it so, then, madame," she said, 
haughtily. ** There ishall be open war be- 
tween us henceforward. I cease from this 
moment to desire any more communication 
with you than you do with me, and at the 
first opportunity that occurs I will cut my 
husband and myself free, both of your com- 
pany and your curses, until you come to sue 
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me as I sued you to-day for the consider- 
ation which you will certainly not deserve at 
my hands." 

She turned the full blaze of her angry 
eyes upon her mother-in-law as she con- 
cluded; and Madame de Beriot, who had 
not thought the timid girl she had seen 
cUnging to her son's arm had got so much 
spirit in her, was silenced by the expression 
of her righteous condemnation. She would 
have spoken then — ^perhaps to offer some 
excuse for her own injustice — but Alda 
afforded her no further opportunity for con- 
versation, for, before her mother-in-law could 
turn her head, she had flown back into the 
house like a wild bird, and sought refuge, 
sobbing, on her lover's breast. 




CHAPTER IV. 

"I WILL GO," SAID LORD SIDNEY CAKLETON. 

When we last saw Lord Sidney Carleton, 
he had just fallen down upon the floor m an 
epileptic fit. 

Mr. Capel perceived what had happened 
to his friend with dismay. He had had no 
experience of the effects of that frightfiil 
malady, and he fully believed Lord Sidney 
to be dying. 

He rang in terror for the valet, and whilst 
a messenger was despatched to summon a 
doctor, the two men lifted the working, jerk- 
ing figure carefully in their arms, and wiped 
away the bloody froth that was issuing from 
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Lord Sidney's mouth and nose. By the time 
the medical man arrived the fit was over, and 
the patient lay on his back with closed eyes, 
breathing loudly and laboriously. 

His throat and shirt-front were stained 
with the blood that had flown from his bitten 
tongue ; even his grizzled whiskers were dyed 
red, and altogether he presented an appear- 
ance that made Mr. Capel shudder. 

The doctor ordered the servant to put his 
master to bed at once, and to keep him quiet 
and undisturbed for the next four-and-twenty 
hours, during which time he would send in 
something to recruit his strength. 

There was no chance, therefore, of gaining 
any further conversation with Lord Sidney 
that day, and having seen him comfortably 
disposed in bed, Mr. Capel followed the 
doctor downstairs preparatory to returning 
home. 

" Can you account for such a terrible 
seizure, doctor ?" he asked, before they parted 
at the door. 
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The medical man shrugged his shoulders. 

" It may proceed from either one of half a 
dozen causes, sir. I have not had the honour 
of attending Lord Sidney Carleton before, 
but I presume you are his friend T 

" Yed. One of his oldest and most inti- 
mate friends." 

"Then I may ask you confidentially, is 
his lordship at all addicted to the use of 
stimulants T 

" He is not, and never was." 

"Then the disease is probably here- 
ditary?" 

" I never heard of such a thing. I have 
never known him to have such an attack 
before to-day." 

" You may not have been aware of it, but 
I should think it very unUkely this was the 
first. Lord Sidney is no longer a young man. 
Perhaps he has received some mental shock 
to upset his equUibrium." 

Mr. Capel remembered the subject they 
had under discussion when his friend felL 
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He had almost forgotten it in his alarm 
till then. 

" I certainly was the bearer of ill news to 
him this morning." 

" Then that accounts for it, my dear sir. 
That added, perhaps, to a little physical dis- 
turbance. But do not make yourself uneasy 
about it. These attacks are of very common 
occurrence, and easily got over, and if my 
patient will only keep quiet, he will be 
quite himself again in a day or two. Good- 
morning !" 

And with a bow and a smile, the doctor 
left Mr. Capel standing on the pave- 
ment. 

But he could not recover the shock so 
easily. He blamed himself for being, in a 
great measure, the cause of Lord Sidney's 
illness ; and until his friend was convalescent, 
he hovered constantly about his bedside, 
being scrupulously careful, however, not to 
approach the topic which had led to so fatal 
a result. 
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But Lord Sidney was not to be denied dis- 
cussing it. 

About a week after his seizure, as he was 
sitting up in his dressing-room, looking much 
older and less upright than he had done 
before he was taken ill, Mr. Capel walked in, 
as usual, to spend an hour with him, and 
Lord Sidney immediately ordered his valet 
to go downstairs and leave them alone. 

" I have something particular to say to 
you, Capel, which I cannot put off any 
longer." 

*' I trust it is on no unpleasant subject, Sid, 
because, in that case, I must ask you to post- 
pone the conversation. You are not yet 
strong enough to excite yourself with im- 
punity." 

Lord Sidney's complexion assumed a sort 

of greenish-grey hue as he replied : 

'* There is nothing left to excite ■ myself 

about, but I must have an answer to my 

question. Have you heard anything further 

of your daughter T 
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" Now, Sidney, I have the doctor's etrict 
orders that you are not to be allowed to 
enter upon any topic likely to disturb 
you." 

'' It will not disturb me. All that is past 
and over. I do not deny that the first 
intelligence of her marriage shocked me 
beyond measure. You must have guessed 
that from the result. But as I have been 
lying on my bed of sickness, I have been led 
to think that, perhaps, we were as much to 
blame in the matter as herself. Poor child, 
she is very young !" 

" Don't try to excuse her behaviour to me, 
Sidney. She is young, but she is old enough 
to know better than to fly in the face of her 
parents by contracting a clandestine marriage, 
and I never wish to hear her name mentioned 
again." 

"But have you received any news since 
her departure V 

" I have not, and I have no desire to do 



so." 
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*' You do not know where she is to be 
found r 

'•'She said, in her letter to her mother, 
that her husband — curse him I — was going to 
take her to his home near Florence. There- 
fore, I conclude they are there. But it can 
make no difference to me henceforward where 
they are." 

" You do not intend to follow them V 

"Follow them? With what purpose T 
demanded Mr. Capel, testily. 

" And I have been ill for a week 1" said 
Lord Sidney, in a tone of vexation, *' and all 
that time has been lost. A whole week 1 
and, with a little energy, we might have over- 
taken them before they had even reached their 
destination. What a fool I was not to bear up 
better 1" 

" Carleton, what are you thinking about V 
said Mr. Capel, who began to feel his friend's 
illness had affected his brain. 

" I mean that we ought not to have lost a 
single day in tracking your daughter s foot- 
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steps, and trying to effect some compromise 
with the scoundrel who has lured her away 
from her home. He is probably an ad- 
venturer who has taken advantage of her 
innocence only to secure her money " 

" Which he shall never have/' interposed 
Mr. Capel between his teeth. 

*' Just so, and the assurance of that may 
work miracles in the poor girl's favour. He 
will be all the readier, on certain conditions, 
to give her back to you." 

" Give her hachT shouted her father, forget- 
ful, in his indignation, of his friend's state of 
health. " Do you suppose I want her back — 
like a cracked tea-cup, or a spavined horse ! 
No, thank you I Let the artist keep his 
damaged article for himself. His cast-off wife 
will never take her place as a daughter in my 
house again .'^ 

" But, Capel, you forget the marriage may 
be irregular, and capable of being set aside. 
These clandestine marriages frequently are — 
especially in France. And if it should be 
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possible — ^your daughter being under age — ^to 
have the ceremony pronounced null and void, 
surely you would rather receive her back, even 
under a cloud, than part with her for ever? 
She is so young, you see. The scandal will 
soon blow over, and doubtless she is already 
bitterly repenting the consequences of her 
irashness." 

" I daresay she is. I hope that she may be. 
But it seems strange to hear you pleading her 
cause, Carleton, when she has behaved more 
infamously to you, perhaps, than anyone 
else." 

Lord Sidney's keen eyes turned away 
uneasily from his friend's scrutiny. 

" If I have been disappointed the most, 
perhaps it is because I cared for her the 
most," he answered, in a low voice. 

" And so you want me to send an ambas- 
sador after the girl who has disgraced herself 
and me — to bring her back again at any price 
the artist may choose to put upon her. But 
it will not be so easy to find anybody to do the 
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job, Sidney. I can't go myself. I'd sooner 
die; and I believe I should kill the man if I 
met him 1" 

*' I will go," said Lord Sidney Carleton. 

Mr. Capel started from his seat with 
surprise. 

" You 1 You of all people ! It is im- 
possible !" 

'' Why X' 

'* Because you — you are the girl's lover, 
and are the least fitted, I should think, of any 
man to hold a practical, business-like inter- 
view with the fellow who has robbed you of 
her. You couldn't argue the subject coolly. 
You would be as bad as myself." 

" Look here, Capel : I was her lover, but 
you must cease to remember any such 
nonsense now. It was nonsense 1 The last 
week has convinced me of that, and I was a 
fool ever to imagine so young a girl could 
come to look upon me in the light of a 
husband." 

*' It is you who are talking folly at the 
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present moment, Sid, What has youth to do 
with it ? There's not a girl of sixteen of any 
sense but would jump at the offer of your 
hand ; and I don't know what I've done to be 
punished by bringing such an idiot as my 
daughter into the world." 

Mr. Capel thrust his head into his 
hands in a most desponding manner as he 
spoke. 

Lord Sidney went on as quietly as though 
the subject were one of .complete indifference 
to him. The epileptic fit seemed to have 
purged away all his passion, and left him as 
cool as if he had never dreamt of being more 
to Alda than a friend. 

" You must not talk in that way of her — 
at least, not before me, Capel ; for if I have 
ceased to love your daughter, I have not 
ceased to respect her. And now listen to 
what I have to propose. With your per- 
mission I will follow these young people to 
Florence, where, knowing the place well, I 
shall have no difficulty in tracing their 
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whereabouts. I shall then take means to 
discover if their marriage was regularly 
performed or not, and in either case shaU try, 
by working on the man's love of gain, to 
pursuade him to let his wife return with me 
to your protection, until something is de- 
finitely settled with regard to money matters. 
I think that if I make her return home the 
sole condition of your keeping her name in 
your will, that I shall be able to succeed in 
my object, whether the marriage is legal or 
not Once you have the girl in your hands, 
you can ascertain the truth for yourself, and, 
even if it should be proved that the ceremony 
was gone through, it may not be impossible, 
with the husband's consent, to set it aside, 
for the law of France is very strict with 
regard to the marriaore of minors." 

"But should the man refuse to give up 
his wife, no English law can separate them, 
Sidney.'* 

" I know that, but English money is a 
more potent instrument than even English 
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law. Leave me, Capel, to bargain with the 
artist. He has stolen your daughter for the 
same purpose as the dog-stealers enticed 
away your wife's spaniel last year, that you 
may offer a reward for her ; and we must 
have her back at all costs, for the sake 
of the family, Capel — for the sake of the 
family." 

It might have been *' for the salie of the 
family" that Lord Sidney was anxious to 
separate Claude de Beriot from his wife : but 
as his sinister eyes roved restlessly about the 
apartment, and his lean fingers clutched at 
the girdle that confined his dressing-gown, 
it was evident that some other feehng was at 
work within him besides the desire to see 
his friend^s daughter reinstated in her former 
position. 

'* Sidney, I can refuse you nothing; but 
your words surprise me. To hear you talk, 
one would imagine you were the girl's 
father, and had never looked upon her in any 
other light than that of a child. T cannot 
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sufficiently admire the Christian forbearance 
aaid fortitude with which you discuss this 
unhappy subject." 

Lord Sidney smiled a sickly smile. 

*' Well, I am' old enough to be her father, 
and I was wronor to think that she could ever 
regard me as anything else. However, that 
is over now, Capel ; you may rest assured of 
that. I shall go to Italy only as your repre- 
sentative, in the character of her guardian 
and friend, and shall take good care to make 
your daughter cognizant of the fact as soon 
as we meet — she has nothing to fear from 
me — and I shall set off on my travels to- 
morrow." 

*' Are you well enough to go yet ? 
Remember, it is a long journey. But of 
course you will take your valet with you." 

" I shall take no one. Do you think I 
intend to blazon her disofrace to all the 
world ? The servants know too much al- 
ready. When I return with — with her, you 
had better meet us at Dover, and take her at 
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once into the country until the scandal has 
blown over. You know that Mabyn Fields 
is always at your disposal." 

" Carleton, you are too kind, but I cannot 
oppose any of your wishes. You must act 
as you think fit; and as to the bribe that may 
be required, remember that, however bold a 
face I may put upon the matter, I would give 
the half of my fortune to have my daughter 
restored to me, free to make a more respect- 
able marriage." 

*'The twentieth part will prove ample," 
said Lord Sidney, quickly ; and then he asked 
how Mrs. Capel was bearing their mutual 
misfortune. 

'* She doesn't bear it at all," replied her 
husband, angrily. *^ She walks up and down 
stairs, wringing her hands, and confiding her 
troubles to every servant she encounters. I 
actually caught her yesterday talking to the 
footman in the dining-room, and begging him 
not to tell the under-servants that Miss Alda 
had only married an artist, because it sounded 
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SO bad. I threatened to clap a poor man's 
plaister over her mouth if she could not hold 
her tongue, and then she turned round upon 
me and said it was all my fault for having 
sent the girl to Rouen, and that if she had 
been in her place she would have done 
exactly the same. No one abused Alda more 
than she did on first discovering that she had 
left us, and now she is angry with me because 
I will not send a letter to entreat Monsieur 
and Madame de Beriot to come back and 
make my house their home for the term of 
their natural lives. But although I do not 
say that under certain circumstances I would 
not receive my daughter again, I'll be dashed 
if the scoundrel who took her from me shall 
ever set foot over my threshold — no, not if he 
were dying and the act would secure the 
salvation of his soul." 

*' Dying!" repeated Lord Sidney, with a 
cold sneer. '* Such vermin never die. He 
will live to dance upon our coffins yet, Capel." 

" I wish to heaven some one would put him 
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out of the way for me," said Mr. Capel, 
bitterly. 

Lord Sidney did not seem to know what 
answer to make to this remark. 

^' Anyway, if there is potency in money or 
in law," he resumed, after a short pause, " I 
will not rest until I have forced him to restore 
your daughter to your arms." 

And the next day, agreeably to his promise, 
though he was far from being in a fit state to 
undertake so long a journey, Lord Sidney 
Carleton, io the character of Alda de Beriot's 
father and guardian, left England en route to 
Florence, which he reached the day after 
Ald9» had held the interview with her mother- 
in-law, which has been recorded. After 
making inquiries in various directions, he 
succeeded in tracking the fugitives to the 
Villa Candesi, and lost no time in following 
them there. Madame de Beriot was the first 
to perceive the caniage, with its four horses 
and blue-jacketed postillions, bowling along 
the unfrequented road, and she guessed at 
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once whom it must contain. No visitor for 
herself or her sons would make his approach 
in so magnificent a fashion. The occupant 
of this grand carriage could only be some 
relation of her new daughter-in-law, who had 
followed her probably with the intention of 
taking her home again. 

As this idea struck the old woman^s mind, 
she resolved, notwithstanding her hatred of 
his countrymen, to receive the stranger her- 
self. Paul had started for the city. Alda 
and Claude were shut up in the painting- 
room. There was nothing to prevent Madame 
de Beriot holding the first interview with 
Lord Sidney Carleton. 

Consequently, when, having viewed the 
ruinous condition of the villa and the sur- 
rounding desolation with infinite disgust, his 
lordship picked his way carefully up the 
broken steps to the verandah, he found 
Madame de Beriot waiting to receive him 
with a profound and distant courtesy. Lord 
Sidney's hat was off in a minute. 
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" Pardon me, madame," he said, in excellent 
French, " but I would inquire if this is the 
villa in which Madame de Beriot resides." 

'* / am Madame de Beriot, monsieur, at 
your service 1" 

*' I am charmed to hear it. But I meant a 
young English lady, very lately married, 
possibly to a connection of your own." 

"Ah, the unfortunate young person who 
calls herself the wife of my son Claude. Yes, 
monsieur, I regret to say that she is also 
here." 

"Why do you say, ^who calls herself? 
demanded Lord Sidney, quickly. " Is there 
any doubt in your mind of the legality of the 
marriage V 

'* I know nothing about it, monsieur, except 
that the young couple took refuge here. My 
poor son was suflSciently blinded not to have 
asked previously my advice in the matter. 
But figure to yourself a marriage that took 
place clandestinely, without the consent of 
parents, and with a young girl under age, 



I » 
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and then say whether I may not have reason 
to fear that were the law called upon to de- 
cide the matter, it would pronounce it null 
and void." 

''And you would like it to be so pronounced," 
said Lord Sidney, who had perceived at once 
that the old lady was antagonistic to the 
young one. 

" Do you come from the relations of my so- 
called daughter-in-law ?" demanded Madame 
de Beriot, cunningly. 

" I do ; and with full authority to act as I 
think best in the matter." 

*' And they would wish to have the young 
lady back again T 

" It is their most ardent desire. I am 
empowered to make the most advantageous 
offers to Monsieur de Beriot if he will con- 
sent to have the marriage set aside." 

At this intelligence Madame de Beriot 
almost forgot she was talking to an Eng- 
lishman. 

" Take her back with you," she exclaimed, 
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eagerly. '* You must take her back with you. 
It is impossible but that the marriage was 
informal. I do not know myself whether 
there was any marriage at all. What will a 
young man not say to shield the woman for 
whom he has conceived a sudden passion ? 
But my son has not the means to support a 
wife, monsieur. He is but a poor artist who 
lives by his brush and pencil. Look at this 
ruined house, the scanty furniture, the wild, 
neglected garden I We have not the money 
to pay for service nor repairs. We have 
barely sufficient to procure us the necessaries 
of life. If you do not wish the young lady 
to starve to death or go mad from solitude 
and lack of company, you will use your best 
endeavours to restore her to her friends. Oh, 
my poor Claude was out of his senses when 
he brought her here. But you will take her 
back again with you, will you not ? You will 
promise me to take her back ?" 

*' You may be assured that I shall do my 
utmost to secure that end, madame," replied 
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Lord Sidney, coldly, '' for this bare and deso- 
late place is as unfit an abode for a girl who 
has been reared in every luxury, like my 
young friend, as your artist son is unfit to be 
the husband of one of her birth and position." 

*'The De Beriots have sunk to poverty," 
said the old woman, proudly; ^* but I would 
have you know that before that cursed revo- 
lution drove every aristocrat from his native 
country, they had their places about the 
throne of France." 

" Perhaps so," rejoined his lordship, '^ but 
that does not alter present circumstances. 
At any rate, since you appear as anxious to 
get rid of Madame Claude de Beriot as her 
relations are to receive her again, we need 
not quarrel over the motive which actuates 
each in his desire. May I ask if the young 
lady is at home ?" 

*^ Yes. I will show you at once into her 
presence, and that of my son, if you wish it. 
But whom am I to say has called to see 
them ? Are you the young lady's father ?" 

7—2 
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" You may as well lise that name as any 
other. Yes, say that Madame de Beriot's 
father demands an interview with her." 

" Follow me, monsieur, and you shall see 
her without delay. And never mind what 
they may say to your proposal. The mar- 
riage is illegal. I am convinced of that, and 
you have only to take the proper steps to 
find it so." 

As Lord Sidney followed his guide along 
the empty desolate corridors to the further 
end of the house, and realised he was about 
to see again that face that haunted him in his 
dreams, his knees knocked against each other 
with agitation and suspense. 




CHAPTER V. 

"l HATE WRONGED HER TOO MUCH ALREADY." 

Claude, who had at last succeeded in making 
a sketch to his mind of the great picture that 
was to bring liberty to himself and AJda, was 
engaged in laying the first tints upon the 
canvas, whilst his young wife divided her 
time between yawning out of the open win- 
dow, or jumping up from her seat to watch 
the progress of her husband's painting. 

"Don't keep on fidgeting hke that, dar- 
ling," he said, somewhat impatiently. " You 
make me feel nervous ; besides, I never can 
paint whilst I am watched." 
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*' But my only amusement is to see how 
you get on," she answered. 

" Have you not any work of your own 

to do r 

*' No ; everything I possess is new." 

"Well, get a book and read, then, my 
child." 

" Claude, there is hardly a book in the 
house except some stupid old French essays 
and sermons. I have been looking every- 
where for Dante, but I think Paul must 
have taken it in his pocket to market. Oh, 
how I wish you would let me go to Florence 
with him sometimes ! How delightful it 
would be to see all the market stalls and 
bargain for the fruit and vegetables. But I 
suppose if I went Madame de Beriot would 
keep Paul at home." 

"Very probably," said Claude, dryly. 
" But there is plenty of country round about 
here, Alda, and no harm whatever will come 
to you if you choose to wander over it alone. 
The groves round the villa are filled with 
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wild flowers. Why don't you go out and 
make a collection of them V 

" That's very likely, Claude, when I might 
encounter your mother at any moment, and 
have a repetition of the scene that took place 
between us the other day. No ; I must wait 
till it is too dark to paint, and you can take 
me out yourself, and we can have a sweet, 
sweet walk and talk together. But it is very- 
dull meanwhile, and particularly as you say 
that my chattering disturbs you. How I 
wish some great surprise would happen just 
to make a change." 

As if in answer to her desire, at that mo- 
ment the heavy door of the atelier creaked 
on its hinges to admit Madame de Beriot, 
who, without looking at Alda, addressed her 
son in these words : 

" Claude, here is the father of your wife, 
who desires to speak to you." 

The news fell upon the hapless couple 
like a thunderbolt. Claude s handsome face 
turned the colour of scarlet, which would 
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probably have been succeeded by a fit of 
nervousness had not Alda, with a cry of 
alarm, darted from the window-sill to seek 
refuge in his arms. 

The pressure of her head against his 
shoulder, the clasp of her hands about his 
neck, inspired the young husband with the 
courage of manhood. The defenceless 
creature he had made his own should be 
insulted by no man ; and, folding her closely 
in his embrace, Claude de Beriot drew him- 
self up to his full height and awaited the 
tardy footsteps of the stranger. 

Madame de Beriot's face wore a smile 
of malicious triumph as she ushered Lord 
Sidney Carleton into their presence, and 
immediately disappeared again, but the 
expression of Alda's changed from fear to dis- 
taste. 

**This is not my father," she said to Claude, 
in an agitated voice; ''it is — it is — Lord 
Sidney Carleton." 

" And pray what may Lord Sidney Carle- 
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ton want in my house ?" demanded the young 
artist, haughtily. 

** Nothing but what you are wiUing to 
give him, my dear Monsieur de Beriot," was 
the bland reply. *^ I have travelled from 
England to Florence on an embassy of peace 
from a father who is only too anxious to see 
and embrace his daughter again." 

At these words, Claude's face brightened. 
Here was the assistance come at last on 
which he had so thoroughly depended, and 
not so very tardily, either, for it was not 
much more than a fortnight since he and Alda 
had inhabited the Villa Candesi. 

* * But I understood my mother to say, my 
lord, that my wife's father had arrived." 

*' And was I very wrong to use so innocent 
a subterfuge to secure admission to your 
presence ?". said Lord Sidney. " I may truly 
be called her father, since I am here in the 
character of a parent only, and by the express 
wishes of Mr. and Mrs. Capel. Come, my 
dear Alda, you must have no further fear of 
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me. I have no doubt that you have already 
informed your husband of the connection 
which your family were desirous of cement- 
ing between us, but that was never more, you 
know, than a matter of poUcy, and had I 
entertained the slightest idea that your affec- 
tions were engaged in another direction, I 
should not have permitted the subject to be 
mooted to you. Therefore I trust you will 
cease to look upon me in any light but that 
of a sincere friend, who would have gladly 
taken even more trouble than he has in order 
to further your future interests with your 
parents." 

Both Claude and Alda read nothing but 
sincerity in this speech, and the young man 
pushed his wife forward and desired her to 
shake hands with Lord Sidney and thank him 
for his intended kindness to them. 

She advanced towards him, therefore, 
blushing with pleasure and surprise, and 
[ing more lovely, he thought, than she 
►ver done before, as she placed her warm 
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young hand between his bloodless, trembling 
fingers. 

" Indeed, Lord Sidney, both my husband 
and myself are deeply sensible of your good- 
ness, and thank you for your allusion to the 
past. I should always have liked you — 
indeed I should — if it had not been for that ; 
but I was already married, you see, and " 

" I understand everything perfectly. Pray 
do not trouble yourself to make any apologies, 
or enter into any explanations. All that is 
past and over. What we have to consider 
now is the best thing to do in the future," 

" Oh, Lord Sidney, are they very, very 
angry with me at home ? Do you think that 
Claude and I shall ever be forgiven T 

Lord Sidney looked grave. It would not 
answer to make the conditions of a reconcilia- 
tion too easy. 

" They are very, very angry, Madame de 
Beriot. It would be quite useless to attempt 
to disguise the fact. I thought your poor 
father would have gone out of his mind when 
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the news was first brought to him, and your 
mother has shut herself up from all society 
■since." 

At this news Alda began to whimper. 

" Poor dear mamma 1 I was sure that she 
would feel my leaving her terribly. But 
Lord Sidney, what else could I do? Under 
the circumstances it seemed so much best to 
let you all know the truth at once." 

*^ Under the circxtmstances, as you say, my 
dear young lady, it was decidedly better to 
be open. It is the circumstances your 
parents so deeply deplore. You must not 
forget that you are their only child, and that 
for years they had been looking forward to 
your return home as the brightest spot in 
their existence. I am sure that Monsieur de 
Beriot will agree with me by this time that 
he did a bold thing in making you his wife 
without even endeavouring to gain the 
consent of Mr. and Mrs. Capel. " 

" I do not attempt to defend my conduct, 
my lord," replied Claude, plainly. "I am 
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aware that the action was rash and undutiful, 
but I so dreaded losing the prize I had 
gained that my fear overcame my prudence. 
All I can hope is, that when Mr. Capel finds 
that I am a gentleman as well as his 
daughter's most ardent lover, he will forgive 
my fault for her sake." 

Lord Sidney's manner and speech were so 
exceedingly moderate that they had en- 
couraged Claude to speak more boldly than 
he felt, and the visitor saw that if he were 
to be brought to consent to the proposal that 
was hovering on his tongue, his ardour must 
be kept a little cooler. 

" But you seem to have forgotten, Mon- 
sieur de Beriot, that the prize was not yours 
to secure to yourself" 

" Indeed — indeed it was," pleaded Alda, 
loyally, " for I have loved Claude ever since 
I first saw him, and I never would have 
married any other man." 

And, as she spoke, she left Lord Sidney's 
side and threw her arm once more about 
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her husband's neck. But he put it from him 
gently. 

" Your friend is quite right, my dearest/ 
he said, in a tone which, though loving, 
somehow seemed to chill her. *^ I was very 
wrong to ask you to marry me as I did, and 
we deserve all the punishment that your 
father may see fit to inflict upon us in return 
for it." 

*' You would not undo it, Claude ?" cried 
Alda, reproachfully. 

" I could not undo it, if I would, my 
darling ; therefore it is useless to put the 
question to me." 

^'Are you quite sure of what you say, 
monsieur V demanded Lord Sidney. '* Are 
you prepared to prove that your marriage 
with Miss Capel was perfectly regular in all 
its details ?" 

Claude coloured violently. 

'* I believe so, my lord. I hope so most 
sincerely. But if it were not the case, 
nothing should separate me from my wife 
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now. The ceremony must be performed over 

again, that is all." 

*' Of course — of course/' returned his 

lordship ; " but Mr. Capel would like to 

be completely assured on that point, and 
until he is assured, it is his great wish to 

have his daughter under his own protection. 
To be frank with you, Monsier de Beriot, 
I have undertaken this long journey in order 
to be able to speak to you in person on this 
very subject. It is no great sacrifice that I 
ask of you. You must not forget that this 
young lady is entitled to a large fortune, 
which is, however, dependent on her retaining 
the good will of her father. Now, I put it 
to you as a man of the world — as a husband, 
also, who has the interests of his wife to 
consider : would it not be better for you to 
comply with Mr. CapeVs demand than, by 
standing in your own light, to alienate him 
from you for ever T 

" Let me know first what it is he demands 
from me," said the young artist. 
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" Oh, Claude — Claude ! you will never 
let them separate us I" exclaimed Alda, 
wildly. 

" Hush — hush, my darling ! No, of course 
not ! But let us hear distinctly what pro- 
posal it is that Lord Sidney has to 
make." 

*' It is this, monsieur. Before Mr. Capel 
comes to any decision respecting his future 
intentions towards his daughter, he wishes to 
assure himself that' your marriage with her 
was legally performed, pending which in- 
quiries he desires that Madame de Beriot 
shall return to her own home. This is not, 
as you must acknowledge, an unreasonable 
request. You can hardly expect Mr. Capel 
to make any settlement upon his daughter 
until he knows that her marriage certificate 
contains no flaw, and should the ceremony 
have to be performed over again, it must 
certainly take place from her father's house." 

" If my wife returns to England, I go with 
her," said Claude de Beriot. " We are one 
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now, in the sight of God and man, and I 
refuse to let her be separated from me.*' 

" Neither would I go without you," ex- 
claimed Alda. 

" Neither would she go without me. You 
hear what she says, m}^ lord. Therefore, 
unless Mr. Capel consents to receive us both, 
the plan you have come here to propose is 
impracticable." 

Lord Sidney watched the quick blood that 
marked their impulsive temperaments rise to 
both their faces as they spoke, and felt that 
anything like an attempt to bluster or insist 
would only render them more determined to 
have their own way and end in the signal 
defeat of his intentions^ 

" Your determination is a very natural one, 
and does you honour," he replied; "but, 
sorry as I am to say so, I am afraid Mr. 
•Capel will not agree to it. You must 
perceive, Monsieur de Beriot, that it would 
upset all his plans. If you stayed at his 
house in the position of his daughter's 
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husband; it would be absurd of him to insist 
upon the marriage ceremony being performed 
a second time, and only create a fresh scandal 
instead of condoning the first. For your own 
sake, therefore, as well as that of your wife, 
I think you would do wisely in reconsidering 
your words. Mr. Capel means nothing but 
kindness towards you both in making such a 
proposition." 

" I will never consent to part with my 
wife," repeated Claude de Beriot, deter- 
minately. " I see through the design of 
her parents. They wish to separate us for 



ever." 



Lord Sidney rose from his seat with a 
cynical smile, a shrug of his high shoulders, 
and a very expressive gesture of his hands. 

"You must imagine what you like, my 
dear monsieur. I am only empowered to 
deliver Mr. CapeFs message to you. But, of 
course, if you refuse to accede to his wishes, 
you must not expect to hear from him again. 
It is the only condition on which I could 
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exact his promise not to utterly desert his 
daughter." 

^'But if papa thinks that I value his 
money or his approval above the love of my 
dear husband. Lord Sidney, he is very much 
mistaken," said Alda, boldly. *'We love 
each other, Claude and I, and the whole 
world is nothing to us in comparison with that. 
We would rather starve to death in each 
other s arms than sell one tithe of our mutual 
affection for thousands and thousands of 
pounds. But we shall not starve. Claude 
can sell his pictures as fast as he paints them, 
and if sickness or any other trouble should 
prevent his working for me, I will go down 
on my bended knees and scrub floors sooner 
than owe one penny to the parents who make 
a separation from my husband the price of 
their liberality." 

As Claude de Beriot heard the brave, 
warm-hearted girl speak thus, he clasped her 
in his arms, and showered kisses on the face 
that sought so eagerly to press itself against 

8—2 
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his own ; and Lord Sidney had to stand by 
and see it all — ^to see the woman, who for 
years he had confidently expected to make 
his own wife, folded in the embrace of a rival 
who possessed unalienable claims upon her. 

The sight turned him sick and giddy, and 
he rose at once to leave the room. 

*' I am sure," he said, '* that should my 
friend's efforts on behalf of your wife and 
yourself fail — ^in consequence of your refusal 
to separate from her — in effecting a recon- 
ciliation between you, he will be at least 

gratified to learn that you have so great a 
consolation in vour mutual affection. At the 
same time, Monsieur de Beriot, I must refuse 
to take your answer to Mr. Capel's proposal 
to-day. There is no need of hurry. I shall 
stay in Florence for the next week, and will 
do myself the pleasure of seeing you again 
to-morrow. Meanwhile, you will think over 
what I have said, and act, I am sure, for the 
good of all concerned. Adieu, then, for the 
present. And to you, my dear young lady, 
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I also say * Adieu ' in the highest sense of 
the word, most earnestly hoping that you 
will try to influence your husband in this 
matter unselfishly — thinking more of the 
future good of both of you than of a little 
present inconvenience." 

So saying, Lord Sidney Carleton bowed 
himself deferentially from their presence, 
leaving the husband and wife still encircled 
in each other's arms. 

"How kindly he speaks, and how much 
interested he seems to be in us," said Alda, 
wiping her eyes. " I did not think Lord 
Sidney was half such a nice old man, Claude. 
He has taken a great deal of trouble on our 
account. But he shall never separate us, 
shall her 

" Never, sweetheart ! The old gentleman 
is certainly less formidable than, from your 
description, I should have anticipated. Are 
you not a little sorry now that you did not 
marry him instead of me, Alda T 

" Oh, Claude I" was all her rejoinder, as 
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she gazed fondly up into the beautiful face 
that looked so confidently into hers, 

" Well, I believe not, but it is a terrible 
change for you, my dearest, from that luxurious 
house in Berkeley Square, and a marquis's son 
for your admirer, to this dilapidatad old villa, 
and a poverty-stricken artist for a husband." 

*^ Is it not T cried Alda, archly, **and such 
a poor, decrepit, ugly old artist into the 
bargain, when I might have had such a 
blooming, handsome young lord. Oh, Claude 1 
Claude ! do not jest with me," she added, 
suddenly changing her tone, " for you know I 
would rather live in a hovel with you than a 
palace with him." 

" But the money, dearest. It is a vulgar 
fact, I know ; but a fact it remains — that we 
cannot live without it, and it is very hard to 
make. I wonder whether it is possible that 
your father will hold to his word not to assist 
us unless I allow you to return to him." 

'* No, Claude, I do not believe it. He is 
sure to come round by-and-by, when he sees 
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that we are determined to brave everything 
for each other's love. Why, I should feel as 
if you had resigned all claim to me if you sent 
me. back to him alone." 

" Yet Lord Sidney seemed very positive on 
the subject, and you say that he is Mr. Capel's 
most intimate friend ! Alda, I do not think 
our marriage was illegal, but if it were, it 
ought certainly to be performed over again. 
I would not do you so great a wrong, my 
darling, as to neglect the matter ; and in that 
case the presence and sanction of your parents 
would make all the difference in our future 
prospects. We could settle in London then, 
and hold up our heads with the best of them." 

** And would you rather live in that dull, 
smoky, horrid old town than in Florence or 
Paris, or even our dear romantic Rouen, 
where we first met and loved each other, 
Claude V 

** It was the money I was thinking of, 
dearest — only the money," returned the artist, 
with a discouraging sigh. 
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Meanwhile, Lord Sidney, slowly descend- 
ing to the lower part of the villa, was waylaid 
at the foot of the stairs by Madame de 
Beriot. 

" Has he consented to let her return with 
you ?" she demanded, with eager, twinkling 
eyes. 

"On the contrary, madame, he steadily 
refuses to separate fronl her, even for a few 
weeks." 

" Oh, my poor, infatuated son I" said 
Madame de Beriot. '^ But if he should con- 
tinue obstinate, monsieur, and you are so 
anxious to regain your daughter, there are 
ways and means. It is not entirely necessary 
that she should go with you of her own free 
will?" and the wicked face glanced sugges- 
tively into his own. 

" You would insinuate, madame, that from 
so lonely a spot as this, it would be easy — 
always provided the husband were out of the 
way — to invent some plausible excuse to 
induce the wife to join him. Thank you. 
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I see that, if other means fail, I shall have a 
friend in you. But it is better to try per- 
suasion first. I have left Monsieur de Beriot 
to consider the proposal I have made him 
until this time to-morrow, when I trust I 
may find him ready to listen to reason. If 
you can manage to point out to him in the 
interim that if he does not comply with my 
request, he and his wife will be left here to 
starve, you will be doing a service to all of us 
— ^yourself, if I mistake not, included. Au 
revoir, madame !" 

And in another minute Lord Sidney had 
re-entered his carriage, and was driving 
rapidly back to Florence. 

Madame de Beriot was too politic to ap- 
proach the subject of the mission with which 
the stranger had entrusted her until Claude 
was by himself, and indeed she never 
now sought her son's company unless he 
were so. 

But that night, when the young wife was 
wrapped in sleep, and her husband still sat 
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in the verandah, moodily smoking a cigar, 
and pondering on the events of the day, his 
mother, like a second serpent tempting Eve, 
came warily to his side, and taking his hand 
within her own, pressed it lovingly. 

For in this woman's heart — as in the hearts 
of all of us — there was one glorious spot. 
She was a devoted mother, and really believed 
that the advice she was about to offer was for 
the benefit of her child. 

*' Claude, my son," she commenced, caress- 
ingly, '*you are thoughtful and grave to- 
night. What is it that disturbs you ?" 

*'The visit of Lord Sidney Carleton, 
mother," he answered, frankly. He had 
already told her that their visitor was not the 
father of his wife. '* He declares that Mr. 
Capel's intention of making a settlement upon 
Alda rests entirely on the condition that I 
send her back to him until he shall have 
ascertained the validity of our marriage." 

*' And this Monsieur Capel, then, is very 
rich r 
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" Very rich 1 He has an income of fifteen 
thousand pounds a year. Fancy, my mother,, 
three hundred and seventy-five thousand 
francs to spend on himself and his wife alone, 
and Alda is his only child. It is incon- 
ceivable what they can do with it !" 

"They will settle it upon her, without 
doubt." 

''Not unless I consent to part with her." 

" WeU I" 

" Well, and I will never doit," said Claude, 
impatiently. 

Madame de Beriot only answered — 

*• What a pity ; and with three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand francs going a-begging. 
He will doubtless leave his money to some 
hospital or charitable institution. Whilst 
your wife and you go in rags, without sufl&- 
cient bread to keep life in you." 

" You seem to place very little dependence 
on my abiUty to work," said her son, in a tone 
of annoyance. 

" Oh, I know you can work, Claude, but the 
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•difficulty is to find purchasers for one's labour. 
The market is glutted with painters, and 
poverty is not a good handmaid to second 
•one's efibrts, or to increase one's affections. 
Your English wife will not have the time to 
care so much for you when her days are 
passed in considering how she shall raise the 

means to provide to-morrow's dinner." 

'^ Mother, you wrong my Alda. She is as 
faithful as she is affectionate. Had you 
heard her speak to Lord Sidney of her love 
for me this afternoon, you would understand, 
perhaps, her nature better." 

" An Englishwomari s naturey' replied Ma- 
dame de Beriot, beneath her breath. ** It is 
^11 very well now, my son. She has not yet 
encountered the sting of poverty. Have not 
^11 her meals been served to her without 
trouble or expense? But wait till she is 
obliged to cook them for herself, with, 
perhaps, two or three children pulling at her 
apron-strings the while, and clamouring for more 
l)read, and then see if she will not turn round 
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and reproach you for having been so short- 
sighted as to stand between her and her 
father's good graces because you were toa 
selfish to part with her for a single day !" 

Claude covered his face with his hands. 

" If I thought," he said, '' that it would 
come to that, I would send her home to him 
to-morrow." 

His mother pushed her opportunity. 

" It will come to that," she avowed. '' It 
must come to that. It is only a question of 
time. You have taken the girl from luxury 
and abundance to drag her down to poverty 
and obscurity, and she will grow to hate you 
for it, Claude. Mark my words if she does^ 
not. And then she will leave you perhaps, 
to return to the family that has disowned 
you, or for the protection of some richer or 
more powerful man — I know of what her 
countrywomen are capable but too well — and 
you will curse the hour in which you would 
not listen to your mother and send her back, 
like gold to be tested in the fire, to the 
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protection of her parents. She has left it 
once without their leave. Do you think she 
will be incapable of leaving it a second time to 
return to the arms of her husband ? And if 
she chooses never to return, so much the better 

for you " 

" Mother I mother 1 say no more, for you 
are maddening me with all these doubts and 
suspicions I" exclaimed Claude, as he leapt to 
his feet, and began to pace the verandah 
restlessly. *' Leave me alone to think over 
what you have said, and the proposal Lord 
Sidney brought to me, and if I should decide 
that it is for the good of my wife and the 

children which she may give me, I will 

There ! there ! I cannot say what I shall do. 
I must be alone to think the matter out, but 
rest assured of one thing. I have wronged 
my Alda too much already. I will kill my- 
self sooner than stand in the light of what 
may be her future happiness now. Go, 
mother, I beseech you, and leave me to my 
own reflections." 
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He walked away into the garden as lie 
concluded, and Madame de Beriot, seeing it 
would be useless to pursue him further, 
retreated to the house again. 






CHAPTEK VI. 

" I WILL NEVER RETURN TO TOU." 

The next day Alda saw that a great change 
had come over her husband's spirit. He was 
no longer hopeful and defiant. He seemed 
restless, depressed, and uncertain how to act. 
His mother's advice was rankling in his breast, 
and urging him to consider the advisability of 
securing his interests in the future, whilst his 
whole nature rebelled against forswearing, for 
the sake of her father's money, his right to 
protect the woman he had married. 

Madame de Beriot had said that in the 
years to come, Alda would grow to hate and 
reproach him for his selfishness in refusing the 
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offer made to him. And as he paced gloomily 
up and down the long atelier, he could not 
help wondering to himself what her sweet 
face would look like when all the love had 
been purged out of her beautiful eyes, and the 
rose-tinted lips never wreathed themselves 
into a smile to welcome his approach. 

*' Claude, Claude, what are you thinking 
of?*' she exclaimed, a dozen times that day, 
as she came beside him, and wound her arms 
round his waist. 

" Trying to decide what is best to be done," 
he would answer, as he disengaged himself 
from her clasp. 

" But in what way, dearest ? Surely you 
are in no doubt what answer to give to the 
proposal of Lord Sidney Carleton ? He heard 
all you had to say on the subject last night. 
I cannot see the use of his coming here 
again." 

*' For your sake, Alda, I am bound not to 
let all chance of your father s favour slip 
through our hands." 

VOL. II. 9 
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" Don't fret about that, dear Claude. Papa 
will come round by- and -by, you may be sure. 
If he had not been very anxious on the sub- 
ject, he would not have sent Lord Sidney all 
this distance to make overtures for a recon- 
ciliation with us." 

** I am not so certain about that, sweet- 
heart. Mr. Capel seems determined to have 
his own way in the matter, and so does 
your noble friend. It would be a terrible 
barrier between you. Suppose I died and 
left you, my Alda, who is to support you 
then r 

" Oh, Claude darling, do not speak of any- 
thing so horrible. If you were to die, I 
should die, too, and need assistance from no 
one. And whilst you live I am content to 
share your portion, even though it were to 
brinof me down to a crust." 

The girl was hopeful and beaming, but the 
young husband sighed. Men, in general, 
have more foresight than women. They do 
not view financial.difficulties in the same light. 
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And he on whom the burden of support 
falls is right to provide against its crushing 
him in its descent. 

Lord Sidney made his appearance late in 
the afternoon of the same day, but Claude de 
Beriot had not yet settled in his mind how he 
should act. The young couple received their 
visitor in the sitting-room upon the ground 
floor, where they usually had their meals, and 
the first glance he directed at their faces 
showed him that their hearts were ill at ease. 

'* I trust, my dear monsieur," he said, in his 
oily manner, to Claude as he entered, " that 
by this time you are not only prepared to 
give a definite answer to Mr. Capel's pro- 
posal, but that it is favourable to the future of 
both Madame de Beriot and yourself" 

" Indeed, my lord, I am afraid that I am 
not BO prepared. I have been thinking over 
the whole business carefully since you left us, 
and though I can see -the possible advantages 
that might accrue from my restoring my wife 
to the protection of her parents, I am filled 

9—2 
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with fears lest their intention in asking her 
return should be antagonistic to our re- 
union. Besides, I cannot persuade Alda to 
leave me." 

'' I should think not," cried the girl, as she 
pressed closer to her husband's side. 

*' I am extremely sorry to hear it," replied 
Lord Sidney, gravely, " because I know that 
my friends will hold out no alternative. I 
regret to say, also, that this is the last oppor- 
tunity you will have of accepting or rejecting 
their offers of assistance. I told you yester- 
day that I should remain a week in Florence, 
but I received news this morning which 
compels me to return to England at once. I 
am also in receipt of a letter from Mr. Capel, 
in which he tells me that if his daughter will 
not return with me, you must consider the 
door finally closed against you both, as he is 
determined never to give you another oppor- 
tunity of refusing the hand which he holds 
out to you." 

" It is bitterly cruel and hard of papa to 
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say so," exclaimed Alda, indignantly, " and 
you may tell him from me that we will do 
without either his friendship or his help." 

But her husband paced up and down the 
marble floor without sign or comment. 

" The last opportunity,'' he muttered, half- 
aloud and half to himself, "the very last. 
Oh, how difficult it is to know how to act I" 

'*I cannot see the difficulties, monsieur," 
said Lord Sidney. " On one side there is 
affluence, friendship, and patronage, on the 
other poverty, obscurity, and a struggle for 
existence. I suppose you see things in a dis- 
torted light, but for my own part I confess 
that your indecision appears to me as little 
short of insanity." 

'* My lord," exclaimed Claude, suddenly, 
as he stopped short in his promenade, " what 
is the latest hour that you stay in Florence ?" 

** I shall leave by the mid-day train to- 



morrow." 



*' Before noon, then, you shall have my 



answer." 
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"And if it be favourable for yourself^ 
iDonsieur, you will bring madame with you to 
Florence T 

" I will bring her to Florence with me." 

*' Claude, Claude, what are you saying ?" 
cried Alda, in a tone of alarm. 

'^ Hush, darling I This is a matter for me 
— not you — to decide. My lord, I have 
given you my word. It shall not be broken. 
Before noon to-morrow I will either place my 
wife in your hands or resign all claim to the 
future consideration of her father. And 
until then I would battle with my own fears 
and scruples by myself." 

" I will leave you at once, then,'* said Lord 
Sidney, as he took the hint and rose from his 
chair. " I can trust you to make your own 
decision. I see that you are too sensible a 
man to require any counsel in the matter. 
Here is my card and address, where I shall 
be ready to receive you both at noon to- 



morrow. " 



He laid a card upon the table as he spoke. 
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and, bowing deferentially to Alda, quitted 
the room. The girl did not notice his parting 
salutation by word or deed. She had sunk 
into a chair half-paralyzed with fear at her 
husband's words. And Claude did not dare 
to raise his eyes to her face. He felt like 
Judas when he had sold his Master. 

The evening had been close at hand when 
Lord Sidney Carleton arrived at the villa, and 
as he left it the dusk fell and filled the room 
in which they sat with gloom. And a silence 
had fallen with the darkness, which either 
seemed afraid to break. 

" Claude I husband 1" said Alda at last, in 
a low voice full of pain, '' are you tired of me? 
Have you ceased to love me T 

" Heaven knows that I have not." 

" Promise me, then, that you will not send 
me away." 

*^ I cannot promise. Look what your 
existence is here, and think what it might be' 
It would be wicked of me to condemn you 
to life-long privation for lack of courage to 
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face the evils that I have brought upon 
myself." 

'^ And you will part with me, then — you will 
send me from you ? You will run the risk 
of never seeing me again rather than give me 
the right as your wife to share your poverty ? 
Have I ever reproached you with it, Claude, 
that you should visit it upon my head like 
this V 

" You have not, dearest ; but I continually 
reproach myself What right had I to make 
you my wife and condemn you to share my 
ill-fortune before you had even an opportunity 
of judging whether you loved me best of all 
the world? , Oh, I have been a villain — a fool 
— a scoundrel I I see it all now when it is too 
late — too late to do anything but make the 
little reparation that your parents offer you. 
Alda, if you wish me ever to have any peace 
of mind again, you will return with Lord 
Sidney Carleton to England to-morrow, and 
let future events shape their course as they 
will." 
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" Oh, you have ceased to love me — you 
have ceased to love me !'* cried the girl, 
hysterically, as she cast herself, face down- 
ward, upon the couch, and burst into a flood 
of tears. 

So they remained for a long, long time. 
He leaning with both elbows on the table and 
his face buried in his hands, wrapt in pain- 
ful, earnest thought, and she, sobbing as if 
all earthly hope were over and her heart 
would break. For to Claude, Alda's return 
to her parents meant freedom for both of them 
from the biting curse of poverty and from 
the hatred of his mother, which he could see 
growing more and more bitter as the days 
went by. But to his wife, it signified a cold 
welcome, reproachful words, and perhaps an 
eternal separation from the only creature she 
really loved in the world. 

And as she compared her own feelings with 
those with which she credited her husband, 
Alda's heart throbbed with indignation at his 
apparent coolness, and her fiery temper was 
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only waiting till the subsidence of her emotion 
would give it tongue, to burst forth and over- 
whelm him with reproaches. 

The darkness deepened around them as 
they remained thus, overpowered by their 
conflicting feelings, and when at last the door 
opened suddenly to admit Madame de Beriot 
with a light, they were so taken by surprise 
that it was impossible to conceal what they 
had passed through. 

" Are you not ready for your supper,. 
Claude ?" she demanded, in a shrill voice. 
" You have been so quiet for the last Hour^ 
I thought you had gone to sleep." 

" Yes, mother ; we are quite ready," replied 
her son, languidly, as he rose to his feet 
and passed his hand through his tumbled 
hair. 

Alda also sat upright and tried to compose 
her swollen features, that old Pietra might 
not carry a tale back into the kitchen 
concerning her. Pietra had always served 
their meals ever since their arrival at the 
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Villa Candesi, but on this evening it was 
Madame de Beriot herself, who re-appeared 
bearing the tray before her, with a lamp 
placed in the centre of it. 

She turned her sharp eyes scrutinizingly 
from the countenance of the husband to that 
of the wife, as she placed the dishes on the 
table, and Alda knew that she had assumed 
the office of a servant for the sole reason of 
spying upon their actions. The idea that 
Madame de Beriot was in her son^s confidence 
made the girl still more unhappy. 

" Come, child," said Claude, gently, as he 
drew his chair to the table and began to mix 
a salad, ** dry those sweet eyes of yours, and 
have your supper. You have fasted too long 
already, Alda, and misfortune always looks 
its blackest on an empty stomach." 

" I have no desire to eat," she answered, in 
a low voice. " You have taken all my 
appetite away." 

** Because I am prudent enough to try 
and provide against a time when you may 
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have an appetite and nothing to satisfy it 

with r 

" Just so/' returned his wife. " Prudence 
^nd love nevei* went together yet. Where 
one is present you may be sure the other has 
flown." 

" Now you are talking like a baby/* said 
Claude, rather impatiently. " And I am the 
best judge of how far my prudence is com- 
patible with love." 

He went on mixing his salad, and made a 
profession of eating his supper, but his heart 
was heavy as lead, whilst his fair girl wife 
sat apart from him with her face turned 
away in anger. 

Presently she spoke again, petulantly. 

"Do you understand," she said, "that if 
my father discovers our marriage to be 
invalid, he has the authority to separate us 
until I come of age — for the next two years, 
in fact V 

Claude turned a shade paler as he replied — 

"I do. That is the fear that haunts me/' 
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/^And you will bear it?" she exclaimed^ 
springing to her feet. 

" Alda, if our marriage is really illegal, it 
will be a very great misfortune for you, as 
well as for the children who may be born of 
us, and it is your duty to remedy it. Should 
it prove to be so, I cannot believe but that 
your father will be the first to give his 
consent to the ceremony being performed 
over again ; but if he is obdurate, will it not 
be wiser to bear the pain of separation for a 
couple of years than to live together under 
his displeasure and the ban of shame ?" 

" Noy no — a thousand times no I" she cried, 
impetuously. " 1 am your wife, and no 
earthly law can separate us. You have 
told me so over and over again, and now you 
calmly talk of sending me away from you for 
two whole years, as if they were two days.'* 

'' Oh, Alda, if you knew the pang it gives 
me even to think of it 1'' he groaned. 

*' I don't believe in feelings that I cannot 
see," she replied, her hot temper rising higher 
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every moment. *'You took me from my 
father's protection against every sense of duty 
— as you rightly acknowledge — and now that 
you are tired of me, or begin to fear the con- 
sequences you have brought upon yourself, 
you would throw me back to him, like a 
cast-off glove, to endure all the humiliation 
and the shame of being looked down upon by 
the lowest servant in his house — as a wife 
whose husband does not care to keep her, 
even after she has disgraced herself by running 
away with him." 

'' No, no, Alda ! Do me the justice to 
beheve thiat if I were not sure in my own mind 
that the only reason your parents ask for your 
return is because you are so precious to them, 
I would take you to the farthest end of the 
earth sooner than they should see you." 

" I do not believe it," said the girl, loudly. 
'^ If you cared for me as I care for you, you 
would die sooner than give me up to them, or 
anyone. Yes, and kill me into the bargain. 
Do you think I would resign you of my own 
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free will ? I tell you, Claude, as there's a 
heaven above us, that, were our cases reversed, 
and your mother stood in the place of my 
parents, I would take one of these knives " — 
and she snatched up a large knife from the 
supper-table as she spoke, and held it out 
before her — *'I would take this knife and 
plunge it in your heart before I would deliver 
you over to an influence so adverse to my 



own " 



At that instant the door was flung open, 
and Madame de Beriot again appeared upon 
the threshold. 

"Mother of heaven," she exclaimed, hastily, 
'* what is all this turmoil about ? Your voices 
are loud enough to reach to Florence." 

Then, perceiving the knife in Alda's hand, 
she gave a scream and darted forward. 

" What are you doing with that weapon ? 
Would you injure my son T 

" Tut, tut, mother," replied Claude, " do 
not talk such nonsense. Alda, put down that 
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knife. You women will drive me mad 
between you." 

" Nonsense /" echoed his mother. *' I 
arrive to hear your wife threatening you with 
a murderous weapon in her hand, and you call 
that nonsense. Ah, you are blind, Claude — 
' you are infatuated. You will pay for all this 
some day. You do not know her country- 
women as I do." 

But Alda s present mood was not one to 
take an insult quietly. 

" This is our room, I believe, madame," she 
answered, haughtily. " Be good enough to 
leave it to our use." 

" Mother, I beg of you to go. I can allow 
of no interference between my wife and my- 
self." 

*' Claude, my son, come with me, I implore 
you. Your life is not safe in that woman's 
hands." 

Then he got really angry, and showed it. 

" I will not listen to such degrading sus- 
picions from your lips. If you do not leave 
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the room at once, mother, you will compel me 
to take my wife upstairs." 

Madame de Beriot slammed the door upon 
them again, but they still heard her shrill 
tones in the corridor, talking to her younger 
son. 

"Paul, Paul, I cannot stand such doings 
any longer. These scenes frighten me to 
death. Let us go out into the orange grove 
until they are ended. Your father and I 
never disgraced ourselves by one such quarrel 
during twenty years of wedded life." 

As she went clamouring down the terrace 
steps, pouring out her complaints into the ears 
of Paul, Alda's face grew paler, and more 
fixed. 

" That is the woman who has persuaded 
you to accept my father's offer, Claude. 
Deny it if you can." 

" I do not wish to deny it, Alda. My 
mother has certainly urged me very strongly 
to accede to Mr. Capel's request, and the 
hatred that evidently exists between you is 
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a very powerful motive for my compliance. 
What kind of a life can you possibly lead 
under the same roof with her, and where am 
T to find the money to keep up separate 
establishments for vou ?*' 

V 

** The money y — the money ! It is always 
the money/' repeated Alda, bitterly. *' You 
will tell me next — and I am quite ready to 
believe it — that you married me solely in 
the hope of the money I might bring you." 

To this bitter thrust against his pride Claude 
de Beriot was too much wounded to make 
any answer. 

'* You had better say at once that it is so/' 
continued the angry girl, courting, in true 
feminine fashion, the insults that she dreaded 
to receive. 

*' I refuse to say anything/' replied her 
husband. 

'* Which is as good, or as bad, as your 
acquiescence. Oh, shame upon you — shame 
upon you I That I should have sacrificed my 
friends, and my home, and my reputation only 
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for this. Why don't you complete your 
degradation, and say you never loved me V 

"If you can believe such a thing of me, 
Alda, you inay believe it," retorted Claude. 

Then, with all a woman's inconsistency, 
she chose to conclude that he had seconded 
her own assertion, and fell to reproaching 
him with having betrayed her in order to 
effect his mercenary purposes. 

" Great heavens 1" she exclaimed, hotly, 
** you can actually sit there and tell me such 
a bitter truth to my very face. And so it 
was all lies, from the first day we met at 
Rouen to the hour when you persuaded me 
to elude the vigilance of my chaperone and ac- 
company you into the little chapel at Calais I 
Oh, what a fool I have been I What a 
Wind, insensible fool I Here have I thrown 
away every advantage the world could offer 
me, of birth and position, and money, to link 
my lot with that of a man — no, I won't 
honour you with the title of a man ! — of a 
scoundrel who took advantage of my folly 
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and ignorance to make me the cat'spaw for 
my father's riches." 

" Go on 1" cried Claude, as angrily as 
herself. " Go on ! don't spare me I You 
have called me a liar and a scoundrel ! Why 
don't you say that I am a coward ?" 

" So I do," she retorted, " and the worst 
possible coward, who, finding that his plan to 
gain money by blasting the whole happiness 
of an unfortunate girl has not succeeded, 
would throw her back now, defenceless, on 
her parents' anger, caring nothing if he ever 
meets her again or not." 

Claude de Beriot bit his lips till the blood 
came. 

** Neither can I believe that you would 
care, Alda," he said, sternly. " Indeed, I 
am almost now inclined to think that you 
will be glad, rather than otherwise, should 
our marriage prove to be illegal. It will, at 
least, leave you free to wed a richer and 
a better man than myself, and Lord Sidney 
Carleton will doubtless renew his offer as 
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soon as he knows you to be at liberty to 
accept it." 

"And what if he does?" she answered. 
" He is at least an honourable man, and if he 
does not love me, his position places him 
above the suspicion of making a tool of me." 

Her husband strode up to her side, and 
seizing her wrist, looked her darkly in the 
face. 

" And you — my wife — dare to speak to me 
like this !" he exclaimed. 

" I am not so sure that I am your wife," 
she answered, '^ though I believed it until 
you cast a doubt upon the fact yourself" 

'* No," he said, bitterly, as he threw her 
hand from him ; '* you are not my wife. I 
quite agree with you. A true wife is her 
husband's second self in thought, and sym- 
pathy, and action, and those women who live 
with men, but never mingle their souls with 
theirs, may be their husbands' legalized 
encumbrances, but are not their wives. So 
let the mask, which has fallen so easily from 
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our married life, Alda, never be renewed. I 
shall send you back to your father to-raorrow, 
and even if our unfortunate union is found to 
be inviolable, a few months' separation will 
give me time to make such preparations as 
may be necessary to place you in some home 
where you will be, at least, protected from 
the daily annoyance of associating with a 
scoundrel — a liar — and a coward." 

'^You need take no such trouble oh 
my account," she answered, indignantly, '*for 
since you send me from you of your own 
accord, you shall find that / will never return 
to you^ 

With these last hasty words upon her 
tongue, Alda de Beriot dashed past her 
husband, and ran upstairs to her own 
chamber. 

Her heart was burning within her, for every 
bitter insult she had thrown at him had been 
dictated by the wounded pride which fancied 
he had tired of her passionate love. 

She had not shed one tear in her great 
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anger, but as she reached the desolate 
chamber in which she had never retired to 
rest before without the company of Claude, 
something in its silence and solitude seemed 
to smite her with a prophetic sense of what 
her coming life would be, and she burst 
into a storm of grief that shook her being 
to its verv centre. 

Darkness hung like a funeral pall over the 
vast ruin, for even the tiny lamp that stood 
upon the toilet table had not been lighted. 
The windows were open, and a couple of bats 
were chasing each other amorously round and 
round in airy circles, and flapping their wings 
against the walls as they went. At another 
time, Alda, who was nervous in the extreme, 
would have frightened herself to death, lest 
the little creatures should fly against her in 
the darkness, but now her heart was too full 
of one thought to hold any other, and she felt 
as though she must weep or die. 

Down came the scalding flood, blistering 
her eyelids as it flowed, and accompanied 
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by heart-breaking moans, as she realised the 
fact that Claude and she had had a fatal 
quarrel, and that in the violence of her temper 
she had used words to him that it was very- 
unlikely he would ever forgive or forget. 
How she longed, even then, to rush down and 
fall at his feet, and sue for pardon. But 
pride and timidity combined to hold her back. 

She heard him pacing up and down the 
room which she had quitted, and hoped each 
moment that he might turn his footsteps in 
the direction of her bedchamber, but he did 
not come. Perhaps her husband had gone 
out to join his mother, or to cool his own 
fevered temperament in the evening air. 
When he was calmer he would come to her, 
so Alda thought, and with her arms about his 
neck and her tears upon his face, he could not 
refuse to grant her his forgiveness. 

So believing, the unhappy girl, dressed just 
as she was, threw herself upon the bed, and 
with the exhaustion consequent upon deep 
feeling, sobbed herself to sleep. 
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She had lain thus unconscious for an hour 
— perhaps two — she never knew herself how 
long, when she was suddenly wakened by 
the sound of a piercing scream, that rung 
through the empty villa, and seemed to reach 
for miles beyond it. 

Sick with terror, she had scarcely leapt to- 
her feet when the scream was again and again 
renewed, and she could distinguish, in 
Madame de Beriot*s shrill voice, the awful 
sound of " Murder /" 




CHAPTER VII. 

" I didn't do it," she said, dreamily. 

The cries continued almost without ceasing, 
and, trembliDg in every limb with fear, Alda 
sat up on the bed and listened, hardly 
conscious at first whether she were not under 
the influence of some dreadful nightmare. 

Her features were puffed and swollen from 
the long fit of weeping in which she had 
indulged ; her waving chestnut hair was 
hanging in damp, heavy masses over her 
shoulders, and her brain was but half 
awakened to a sense of what the sounds she 
heard portended. 

But after a few minutes spent in attempt- 
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ing to recall her scattered thoughts, she 
could no longer blind herself to the fact that 
something very wrong must be going on 
downstairs, and with that conviction, she 
leapt to her feet, and rushed to the door. 

The corridor and outer chambers were all 
wrapt in complete darkness, but through the 
gloom rang the piercing tones of Madame 
de Beriot's voice, which seemed to pene- 
trate to the furthest corners of the empty 
mansion. 

" Murder ! murder 1 '' she screamed. 
** Mother of God 1 look down on us in 
pity ! Where is she ? — where is she ? I 
will find her. Stand by, and do not attempt 
to stay me, or I shall tear you limb from 
limb/' 

" Where is she ? — where is she ?" 

As these words fell on Alda's ears, she 
believed that she had guessed the truth. It 
was poor old Pietra, then, who had been 
murdered. Knocked on the head, perhaps, 
by some wandering ruffian for the sake of 
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the few coppers she may have had in her 
pockets, and Madame de Beriot was de- 
termined to find where he had dragged his 
victim. Or, perhaps, there were burglars in 
the house who had attacked the mistress 
herself, and her screams of " Murder 1" were 
only cries for help. 

At this thought Alda prepared at once to 
go to her assistance. The girl was neither 
cowardly nor vindictive, and she forgot all 
the insults she had received in the idea that 
her mother-in-law's life was in danger. 

Where Claude or Paul could be, she never 
stayed to consider. Madame de Beriot's 
voice still rang along the desolate corridors, 
and there might not be a moment to spare. 

So, sick and dizzy as she felt when she 
attempted to move, Alda groped her way, 
with a trembling heart, down the uncarpeted 
staircase, and burst boldly into the room 
whence the sounds proceeded. 

It was the same apartment where she had 
left Claude when they parted for the evening. 
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and as she entered it, the first thing she saw 
were the figures of Madame de Beriot and 
Paul bending over the body of someone who 
was lying prostrate on the floor. 

"Mercifiil heavens 1" exclaimed Alda. **Is 
it poor old Pietra T 

Directly her daughter-in-law's voice fell on 
her ear, Madame de Beriot started to her 
feet, and as they confronted one another, 
Alda could not help thinking that she looked 
like some avenging fury. The cap she usually 
wore had fallen to the ground, and her long 
grey hair was hanging in confusion over her 
features, her hand was clenched, and her hard 
eyes gleamed like basilisks', as though they 
would gladly strike the girl before her dead 
where she stood. 

*' You have come, then 1" she shrieked ; 
*' come to look upon your bloody work I 
What are you made of that you are not afraid 
to l^meet me 1 Do you think that you will 
escape my vengeance — that I will let you go 
free again, or ever rest until you are lodged 
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in the hands of justice ? Blood for bloody 
though the lives of a thousand English- 
women could never atone for this. Mother 
of God ! what have I done that such an awful 
curse should fall upon me V 

'' What curse ? What work T said Alda, 
trembling. " Of what am I guilty, madame, 
that you should speak to me like this T 

'' Paul, she asks me of xohat she is guilty V 
said Madame de Beriot, witheringly, and 
then she turned again upon the hapless girl. 
*' Viper ! Liar ! Murderess I do you dare to 
stand there and ask his mother what you 
have done ?" 

" Mother, be silent — be cautious what you 
say until we are certain of the truth," said 
Paul, in a voice choked with grief. " Re- 
member we only know the fearful fact ! We 
have no proof to tell us how it happened." 

'* Proofs 1 What better proof do I want ? 
Did I not see her with the very weapon in 
her hand? Ah, the good God would not let 
such a crime as this go unpunished. My 
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Claude's avenger shall be the mother who 
brought him into this world." 

** Claudel' said Alda, in a tone of the 
greatest astonishment ; *' Claude /" 

No idea of the truth had struck her mind 
until that moment, for the kneeling figure 
of Paul concealed the body over which he 
bent. But now she moved forward like a 
person in a trance, and gazed upon the form 
of her husband lying prone upon the floor, 
with his eyes closed, and his head supported 
by his brother's knee. 

*' Claude /" repeated the girl, vaguely. 
" What does he do there ? Is he asleep ?" 

" Asleep /" said Paul, as he burst into tears. 
'* He is deady Alda — dead ! We found him 
thus upon the floor, stabbed to the heart with 
a dinner knife." 

Then she saw the marble face on which the 
Shadow of Death had fallen ; the linen 
stained with blood, the nerveless attitude, and 
was overpowered by a sense of extreme cold 
that seemed to commence at her feet and rise 
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upwards to her head, touching her heart and 
brain as it ascended, and paralyzing every 
faculty she possessed. She did not scream, 
nor faint, nor cry. 

She only stood there turning gradually to a 
statue, and perfectly unheeding all the vitu- 
peration that Madame de Beriot poured upon 
Tier unoffending head. 

'* Look at her T' exclaimed the old woman. 
" Mark how the sight of her victim freezes 
her with horror. Aye, you may well stare at 
him with those fixed eyeballs. My beautiful, 
talented son, whom you have hurried out of 
the world to gratify your diabolical revenge. 
But a time is coming when your eyes 
shall stare still more than they do at present, 
when the rope shall be twisted round your 
neck, and a thousand mouths shall gape to 
see you swing in the air, false, murdering 
Enfiflishwoman I" 

She pushed Alda roughly to one side as 
she passed her to secure the door, but the girl 
never resented the affront, nor seemed to 
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notice it. She was trying to master the 
astounding truth — that someone had killed 
her husband I 

A slight alteration of position on the part 
of the weeping Paul moved Claude's silent 
figure, whereupon the dagger wound in his 
heart was disturbed, and the blood welled out 
afresh. 

" See r cried Madame de Beriot, triumph- 
antly, " the murdered man bleeds at the sight 
of her! Who could doubt now but it was 
she who plunged the knife into his heart ? 
Pietra — Pietra ? late as it is, you must go at 
once into Florence, and rouse up the officers 
of justice, and bring them here. If I am left 
twelve hours alone with that woman, I shall 
execute her myself before they arrive." 

At that moment Lord Sidney Carleton 

appeared upon the scene. How he came 
amongst them, Alda had neither the sense 
nor the wish to inquire. 

He entered by the verandah from the 
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garden, and seemed horrified at the sight that 
met his view. 

'* Good God, madame !" he exclaimed, 
*' what is this ? Is Monsieur de Beriot ill ? 
I have but just returned from Florence. I 
could not rest until I had used all the 
persuasion in my power to induce him to 
accede to Mr. Capel's request." 

'' lU !" echoed Madame de Beriot ; " ill I 
He is dead, milord I Struck down in the 
pride of his youth and beauty, by the murder- 
ing hand of the woman he brought here. 
Look at her ! There she stands ! A mur- 
deress, her white hands red with her husband's 
blood ! This afternoon, had I had my will, 
milord, you should have taken her back with 
you, and welcome, so that I was rid of the 
sight of her false EngHsh face; but now, 
never! I will stand over her body myself, 
and stab the man who attempts to wrest her 
from my power — as she stabbed my poor 
murdered son — until I deliver her over to 
the justice that will take her life in exchange 
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for his. You need wait no longer for an answer 
to your proposal I You may take my word 
for it, she never returns to England, but 
shall die here — ^here in Florence, where a 
thousand of his iriends shall gibe her to the 
last. Aye, if I give up my life to accomplish 
it/' 

Lord Sidney Carleton, who, until then, had 
been gazing fixedly at the body of Claude, 
now turned to look at Alda. 

She was standing in a corner of the room, 
supporting herself by the two walls. Her face 
was as pale as that of her husband, her eyes 
seemed fixed in her head with horror, and the 
only sign of life she evinced was the rapid 
heaving of her bosom. 

" My dear child," said Lord Sidney, gently, 
'* how did this accident happen ? Were you 
present at the time T 

She shook her head slowly, and her lips 
moved, though no sound issued from them. 

*' Present I" cried Madame de Beriot, 
shrilly. " Of course she was present ! Have 
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I not told you it was she that murdered 

him r 

" No J nOy' broke in an emphatic whisper 
from Alda's cold lips. ** Lord Sidney, no ! I 
—I— loved him !" 

Then, with a violent shudder, her eyes 
closed, and she seemed to relapse into a state 
of insensibility. 

Lord Sidney walked straight up to Madame 
de Beriot's side. 

'* I can make every excuse, madame," he 
commenced, in his courteous manner, *' for the 
excitement of your feelings under so terrible 
a misfortune, but you must allow me to say 
that unless you can prove the assertions you 
are making against this young lady, you had 
better leave them alone. May I ask what 
reason you have for accusing her of so awful 
a crime as the committal of this murder V* 

*' The best of reasons," she replied. *' I 
heard her threaten my beloved son. I found 
her with the very knife in her hand." 

** Mother," interposed Paul, in a broken 
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voice, ** is not our grief in losing him sufficient 
without making it worse ? Milord," he con- 
tinued to Lord Sidney, " we know for a cer- 
tainty nothing, except that our Claude has 
been cruelly and mysteriously taken from us. 
My mother and I went out this evening 
for hours — we often spend half the night out 
of doors in weather like this — and on our 
return we found my brother lying on the floor 
of this room, just as you see him, stabbed to 
the heart with one of the table knives, and 
dead — quite dead," 

*' And there was no trace of confusion in 
the room, or of a scuffle having taken place T 

'*None I Only the tablecloth, you see, 
pulled to one side, as though he had caught 
at it in trying to defend himself." 

** Have you searched his pockets ? Are 
you sure there has not been robbery as well 
as murder T 

Paul dived his hand at once into the vest 
of the dead man, and withdrew it with a cry 
of surprise. 
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** Ah, his watch and chain are missing, and 
his pockets are empty. I know he always 
carried loose coin in them, as well as a silver 
fusee box and a gold pencil-case 1" 

'^And do you mean to accuse Madame 
Claude de Beriot of robbing her husband as 
well as of murdering him ?" said Lord Sidney 
Carleton, sternly, to the old woman, who 
looked somewhat aghast at the discovery 
Paul had made. '* How dare you cast such 
vile suspicion on an innocent girl before you 
have even instituted the ordinary inquiries 
usual in such cases ? Cannot you plainly see 
that this calamity is due to the fact of your 
ha.ving left your son alone in this desolate 
place, and that some of your rascally Italian 
beggars, attracted by the light, have prowled 
about the house for the purpose of robbery, 
and encountering an unarmed man, first 
stabbed and then plundered him T 

" I do not believe it," replied Madame de 
Beriot, indignantly. ** Had he been attacked 
by burglars, my son would have called for 
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assistance, and his wife, who professes to have 
been in the chamber above, must have heard 
him do so. No, no; a woman who is capable 
of murder is clever enough to try and con- 
ceal it. She stripped him, and threw the 
valuables far away in the long grass. But 
that trick does not save her from the gallows. 
She shall give her Ufe for the life she has 
taken, and that I swear." 

"And I swear that she shall not," ex- 
claimed his lordship. " I am as good a 
witness in this matter as you are, and every 
precedent goes to falsify the assertion that a 
young and delicately reared girl like that 
should take the blood of the man for whom 
she has but just relinquished everything that 
the world held for her. It is just as Ukely, 
madame — it is far more likely in my opinion — 
that a woman, actuated by the feelings of 
revenge and hatred, which you have had no 
hesitation in confessing, should find her 
maternal love turned, through jealousy, to 
so much gall as to nerve her arm to destroy 
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the life which she could no longer claim for 
herself And, therefore, if you come forward 
to cast a doubt on the good name of your 
son's widow, you will find me ready to 
confront you with another story to prove the 
malice you have borne against her from the 
beginning." 

The old woman quailed beneath his look 
and voice, but she would not give in at the 
first attack. 

'' And would you have me let this foul 
murder go unpunished, then ?" she inquired. 
" Am I to see my beloved son struck down 
like an ox at the shambles, and not raise my 
voice in accusation ?" 

'^ Certainly not. Send without delay for the 
ofiicers of justice, and put the matter into their 
hands. Let them search unceasingly for the 
murderer until they find and punish him, but 
do not dare to cast your vile aspersions on 
my young friend, or all the wealth and 
influence of her family shall be brought into 
play to ruin what is left of yours " 
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"You may do as you will, then," said 
Madame de Beriot, sullenly, " only take her 
out of my sight and never let me see her face 
again. Oh, Claude, Claude, my son ! would 
I had died instead of you I" 

Lord Sidney approached the spot where 
Alda still crouched, gazing with terror- 
stricken eyes into the vacant air. 

"Alda, my dear," he said, gently, "you 
must come with me. I must take you away 
from this place." 

" Why ?" she whispered. 

" Because it is no longer a home for you. 
Your husband is dead, Alda. He was the 
only one who loved you here. You must 
come back to your parents, who are longing 
to see you again." 

" But are you sure — quite sure — that he — 
that he " 

She could not finish the sentence. 

" Quite — quite sure. You must try and 
bear it as well as you can, Alda. He will 
never speak to you again." 
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** I didn't do it," she said, dreamily. 

*' No, no ; we all know that. But 
Madame de Beriot hates you, and I dare 
not leave you alone with her. She will 
insult you and make you miserable, perhaps 
deliver you into the hands of the law. 
But I will take you to your father. With 
him you will be safe, and no one will dare 
to annoy you. Come, Alda, let us go at 
once. I have a carriage waiting at the 
gates." 

'* I must speak to him first," she said, 
plaintively. 

'^ What is the use of it, my dear ? He 
cannot hear or answer you, and you will only 
distress yourself by looking at him." 

** I must tell him that / didrUt do it,'' she 
replied, in the same distant voice. 

Lord Sidney thought it best to let her have 
her own way, as she tottered across the 
room in the direction of the spot where Claude 
de Beriot's body lay. At the sight of it her 
apathy seemed for a moment to vanish, and 
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she would have fallen upon the breast of the 
prostrate man. 

" Oh, my darling 1 my darling !" she ex- 
claimed, passionately, " speak but one word 
to me. Say you forgive your wretched Alda, 
for I did not mean it — you know I did not 
mean it I" 

" Listen to her I'' cried Madame de Beriot. 
** She confesses the crime with her own lips, 
and yet you would persuade me to let her 
evade the penalty of the law. Go away !" 
she continued, as she advanced upon the 
grief-stricken girl. ''Do not dare to touch 
him, or his dead body will rise up, and con- 
demn you out of his own mouth. Aye, you 
may stare, but greater miracles than that 
have been performed before now 1 And 
whether you escape it for the present or not, 
you may rest assured that sooner or later the 
blood of my son shall cry out from the ground 
against the cowardly assassin that took his 
life, and I shall be avenged — I shall be 
avenged 1" 
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Their glance met, and, for the first time, the 
younger woman seemed to realise how deadly 
was the hate the elder bore her. Madame de 
Beriot's eyes flashed like two daggers ready 
to strike her to the earth, and, with a cry of 
terror, Alda turned and ran into the arms of 
Lord Sidney Carleton. 

" Oh, take me avray," she gasped; '^ take me 
away from that dreadful woman, or she will 
kill me as they have killed my Claude." 

He pressed her to him, not too closely, but 
just sufficiently to assure her of his protection, 
and patted, in a fatherly manner, the crown 
of her drooping head. 

" Have no fear, my dear," he answered, 
quietly; "neither she nor any other person 
has the power to harm you. I am going to 
take Madame Claude de Beriot away with 
me," he continued, in a loud voice, for the 
benefit of the old woman ; " but you need not 
imagine, madame, that my object in so doing 
is to escape any investigation of her husband's 
death. On the contrary, I shall make it my 
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business to sift the cause of it to the very end, 
and as soon as I have placed my young friend 
in the charge of her parents T shall return to 
Italy for that purpose. Any accusations, 
therefore, that you may intend to make 
against her, you had better have duly pre- 
pared to bring forward. But at the same 
time, I warn you that I shall have my word 
to say in the matter, and that your charges 
must be exceedingly well substantiated if 
they outweigh mine." 

He knew that the best way to silence a 
coward's tongue is to show no fear of publicity, 
and his ruse was successful in this instance, 
for Madame de Beriot made no answer to his 
address, except such as was conveyed by 
desiring him to quit her house as quickly as 
possible, and take her daughter-in-law with 
him. 

*' I understand you perfectly, madame. 
Your causeless hatred of your late son's wife 
has been too openly expressed to admit of any 
denial, and will form an excellent reason why 
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none of your vague accusations against her 
will gain credence with the ministers of 
justice." 

His words roused the remembrance of 
some bygone injury in the Frenchwoman's 
breast. 

"What do you know of me," she said, 
*' that you should call my hatred * causeless T 
Have you read the history of my past ? 
Can you look into my heart and see what 
memory rankles there each time I am com- 
pelled to pass or speak to one of your 
accursed countrywomen ? Well, then, I will 
tell you. In the presence of my dead child, 
who stung me to the very soul when he 
brought an Englishwoman here to torture me 
with her daily and hourly presence, I will tell 
you that his father — whom I loved even better 
than I loved himself — deserted me for two 
whole years, led away from his duty, both to 
wife and children, by the wiles of an EngUsh- 
woman, and dared even to die in her arms 
without even asking my forgiveness or 
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bidding me farewell. And when I heard 
the news, I went down on my knees and 
cursed every woman that belonged to that 
detestable country, and swore a solemn oath 
that I would never befriend or associate 
with one of them again. Now, my lord, you 
know the secret of my ' causeless ' hatred of 
that wretched girl, and why I repeat * Take 
her away — take her away in the name of- 
heaven, and let me never look upon her face 
again I' " 

" She is mad !'* whispered Lord Sidney ta 
the trembling form he still encircled with his 
arms. '* Come, Alda, we w^ill leave at once. 
Is there anything you wish to take with you 
from the upper chambers T 

'* No, no," she answered, clinging to him 
tightly. " I want nothing — nothing. Only 
to leave this fearful place and go back ta 
mamma, and forget all that has happened 
since I left her side. Oh, Lord Sidney, take 
me back without delay 1" 

In her terror at Madame de Beriot'a 
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threats and her dismay at the crushing 
bereavement that had overtaken her, poor 
Alda remembered nothing, except that this 
man was her only visible friend and pro- 
tector; the only one, indeed, that had the 
power to remove her from the horrors by 
which she was surrounded, and she clung to 
him spasmodically as the drowning man 
clings to a spar. He was not slow to take 
advantage of her acquiescence. He hurried 
her through the verandah and down the 
terrace steps, leaving Madame de Beriot and 
Paul alone with their dead, awaiting the 
return of old Pietra, who had gone to carry 
the intelligence of the murder to the official 
authorities in Florence. 

Lord Sidney's hired carriage stood outside 
the garden gates, which were at so great a 
distance from the villa that the drowsy 
postiUons, nodding in their saddles, had 
heard nothing that went on within the house 
whilst they waited for him there. In 
another minute the travellers were returning 
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to Florence with all speed, and the man's 
heart began to triumph in the very thought 
that his object in visiting Italy was actually 
accomplished, and he was taking Alda de 
Beriot back to the protection of her friends. 
But as soon as she found herself in the 
carriage, the girl's manner entirely changed. 

She no longer clung to Lord Sidney for 
protection, but crouched back in the furthest 
corner from him, and remained there silent 
and shivering, with her face buried in her 
hands. Several times during that dark ride 
he addressed his charge in terms of fatherly 
kindness and anxiety, yet she never answered 
him, but remained like a lay figure, without 
life, feeling, or motion. 

As they reached the city, the morning sun 
had already risen, and Alda shrunk from the 
light as though it hurt her. Lord Sidney 
took her at once to his hotel, and confided her 
to the care of female attendants, teUing them 
that she had been suddenly made a widow, 
and cautioning them neither to question nor 
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disturb her. By mid-day lie had made all 
the necessary arrangements for their leaving 
Florence, and during the next few days, he 
sat in the railway carriage, hour after hour, 
opposite a silent, insensible figure that neither 
thanked him nor reproached him, that neither 
wept, nor ate, nor slept. 

Her apathy at last began to alarm him to 
such a degree that he concluded their journey 
as rapidly as possible, sparing no money or 
trouble to be rid of the responsibility he had 
taken on himself. At last the welcome clifis 
of Dover appeared in sight, and, after a 
couple of hours' more traveUing, Lord Sidney 
• had the satisfaction of placing his charge safe, 
as far as outward appearance went, in her 
parents' arms. A telegram from Florence 
had informed them of all it was necessary they 
should know — namely, that their daughter was 
a widow, and had no claim upon any but 
themselves. The adverse circumstances of 
Alda's marriage, therefore, having taken, what 
appeared in her father's eyes to be so fortui- 
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tous a turn, Mr. Capel thought it no longer 
necessary to make a secret of her coming 
home again, and decided upon receiving her 
in Berkeley Square with the same honours 
that attended her first arrival there. 

He and his wife were both in the carriage 
that awaited the train at Victoria Station, 
and equally anxious to assure their poor run- 
away that the past should never be cast in 
her teeth as a reproach by either of them. 
They had never known the happiness of 
wedded love themselves, and had no idea but 
that after a few natural tears for her loss, Alda 
would be as bright as ever again, and ready 
to enter into any amusement. 

They were genuinely shocked, therefore, 
when Lord Sidney, having ascertained that 
everything was ready for her reception, turned 
to the railway carriage and handed out a 
pallid, stolid-looking creature, who appeared 
supremely indifferent to all that was taking 
place around her. 

Could this be their fair-haired, hazel- 
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eyed, sparkling Alda, whose cheek was so 
ready to flush and orbs to flash at the least 
allusion that ruflBied her temper or her pride ? 
Could this heavy-eyed, sodden, untidy woman, 
whose face was the colour of marble, and her 
lips a leaden blue — whose hair was matted 
over her head, and whose clothes seemed 
already to hang loosely about her shrunken 
figure — really be their beautiful, elegant 
daughter, of whom they had been so proud ? 

Mr. Capel was so taken aback that he was 
deprived of speech, and Mrs. Capel, after one 
glance at the stricken face, burst into a feeble 
flow of tears. 

*' Don't cry, mamma," said Alda, languidly, 
as she took her seat in the carriage beside 
her ; " I haven't cried once since I left the 
villa. It's of no use. Nothing will mend 
it. He has gone away and left me for 
ever I" 

It was the first allusion she had made to 
her husband's death since the night he had 
been murdered. 
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''Carle ton," said Mr. Capel, as he wrung 
his friend's hand, " I can never repay you 
for what you have done for us and that 
poor girl — never. But what is the matter 
with her, Sid, in heaven's name? She 
looks as if she were stricken with the 
plague." 

" Don't ask me, Capel ; only take her home 
and recover her as fast as you can. What 
I have suffered, sitting opposite to her during 
the journey home, I can never describe to 
you. But it is only the shock. It can be 
nothing else. The death was too sudden — 
too horrible. I will tell you all about it by- 
and-by. Let Mrs. Capel take her daughter 
home and put her to bed until her condition 
becomes more natural, or my firm belief is 
that she will have a brain fever." 

Alarmed by this suggestion, Mr. Capel 
hurried to the carriage, and as soon as poor 
Alda had been reinstated in the beautiful 
bedroom hung with blue and white, which 
her mother had prepared against her return 
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from school, and Mrs. Capel and Parker, 
amidst heavy tears, had undressed the inani- 
mate figure and put it to bed, he despatched 
a messenger to summon one of the most cele- 
brated physicians in London to see her and 
decide upon her condition. 




CHAPTER VIII. 

" WHO KILLED MY HUSBAND ?" 

The great physician could do nothing for her, 
for, physically, the girl was in perfect health. 
He came and stood by her bedside for a 
quarter of an hour, critically examining her 
eyes, and tongue, and pulse, and then he 
pocketed the handsome fee that Mr. Capel 
pressed upon him, and told them exactly what 
they knew before. The shock which Madame 
de Beriot had received had fallen too sud- 
denly upon her, and her mind had been strained 
in attempting to realize the truth. 

All the treatment she required was to be 
kept perfectly quiet and free from any allu- 
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sions that might distress her. Not a word 
was to be said in her presence of her hus- 
band's death, and she was. to be allowed to 
lie in bed, or to get up, to eat or to drink, to 
remain in doors or to go out, just as the 
fancy took her. 

The consequence of this advice was that 
for many days Alda remained much in the 
same condition as that in which her parents 
had received her from Lord Sidney's hands. 
She neither demanded any attention from 
her friends, nor refused such as was offered 
to her. Mrs. Capel and Parker waited on 
her as if she had been an infant, and she lay 
on her pillows with her eyes fixed on one 
spot in the wall paper, and let them brush 
out her luxuriant hair, or bathe her head 
with eau-de-Cologne, or put tea-spoonfuls of 
port wine and arrowroot down her throat, 
without a single remonstrance. 

As soon as they were out of her hearing, the 
womenused to weep and wringtheir hands over 
her condition, and declare that she was going 
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out of her mind. But it was just the reverse. 
She was coming into it instead. The awful 
horror of that night had paralyzed her nerves. 
For a time, half the mysterious wheels that 
keep life going had stopped their action, and 

had Alda not been judiciously treated at that 
period, her bereavement would doubtless have 

been followed by some serious mental mis- 
chief. 

As it was, however, she lay on her bed, 
surrounded by every help that money could 
procure for her, and came gradually back to 
life and memory like a little child waking up 
to a sense of its existence. 

To say that the Capels were grateful to 
Lord Sidney Carleton for the share he had 
taken in the restoration of their daughter is 
to say too little. If Mr. Capel had looked 
upon him as his dearest friend before, he 
regarded him in the light of a guardian angel 
now, and his wife, with whom Lord Sidney 
had never been much of a favourite, decided 
that she had been altogether mistaken in his 
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character, for nothing, they mutually decided^ 
could have been more unselfish than his be- 
haviour in the present instance. 

It was natural that Mr. Capel's thoughts 
should turn, even at this early period, to the 
reward which he hoped his friend might 
eventually receive for his services, and which 
would go far to heal the bitter disappoint- 
ment they had shared together. But it was too 
soon to discuss the contingencies. Even the 
worldly father and the self-seeking lover had 
too much dehcacy to do more than distantly 
allude to such a probability, whilst the poor 
young widow lay on her bed above them in 

the first agony of her bereavement. So their 
conversation was entirely confined to the 
mystery that surrounded the death of Claude 
de Beriot. 

" It seems strange to me," remarked Mr. 
Capel, on one occasion, '' that such a tragedy 
should have taken place without any cries for 
assistance or sounds of a scuflBie being heard 
by the other inmates of the house." 
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"It would not seem strange if you knew 
the country as I do/' replied Lord Sidney. 
" In the first place, the Villa Candesi is com-^ 
pletely detached from all other dwellings; 
there is not a house within three miles on 
either side of it, and the whole of its inhabi- 
tants might have been murdered before help 
could come to them." 

" What a place to take my poor child to 1'*^ 
said the father, with a shudder. " But I 
wonder in such a case that the murderer 
escaped without notice." 

" The villa is buried in olive groves which 
would afford shelter for a whole horde of 
banditti. The mother and younger son, as I 
have already told you, had wandered away 
for a stroll, and the only person in the house, 
beside your poor girl — who was fast asleep 
in bed— was an old Italian servant called 
Pietra, who is past seventy, and as deaf as a 
post. You may, therefore, suppose how easy 
it was for some needy tramps, prowling home 
from plundering the vineyards, to enter the 
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villa by the open verandah and attack the 
unfortunate young man, who was asleep 
himself at the time/' 

'' Asleep r said Mr. Capel, quickly. " Did 
he speak after being discovered, then ? I 
thought he was found dead." 

Lord Sidney shrugged his shoulders in a 
peculiar way he had of doing whenever he 
wanted to gain time before answering a 
question that embarrassed him. 

" I am afraid I can't satisfy you on that 
point, my dear friend. I did not arrive on 
the spot — as I think I must have told you — 
until the body had been already found. 
Possibly something that the mother may 
have said imbued me with the idea that the 
poor young man must have been stabbed 
whilst sleeping ; but it is of little conse- 
quence. The hour was so late that he may 
well have been caught napping over his wine 
and cigarette." 

'' Poor feUow I" said Mr. CapeL •* Well, 
with all the hate I bore him for the trick he 
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played us, I hardly wished him so tragical 
an end. No wonder it has so nearly turned 
my poor Alda's brain. But she is better 
to-day, Sid — decidedly better. Mrs. Capel 
tells me that she asked of her own accord 
to be allowed to get up ; and when a glass 
of wine was offered to her, she said that she 
would prefer a cup of tea. It is the first 
time she has expressed an opinion upon any 
subject since entering the house." 

" Thank heaven !" exclaimed Lord Sidney, 
fervently ; and then he added, " I dare say it 
will sound strange to you to hear me say so, 
Capel, but since fate threw the dear girl so 
completely into my arms for protection, I 
feel as if she were as much my daughter as 
she is yours." 

" Sid, Sid, I wish it could be otherwise. 
I believe my strong desire for her recovery 
is half grounded on the hope that with 
returning health Alda may see your generous 
and noble conduct in the same light as I do." 

*' Hush I hush ! my dear fellow," said the 
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other, turning pale ; *' pray don't mention 
the subject. I have closed that book and 
put it away for ever." 

This conversation took place about a fort- 
night after the death of Claude, and it will 
be observable that in the course of it Lord 
Sidney never once hinted to Mr. Capel that 
his daughter's name had in any way been 
mixed up with her husband's murder. 

Perhaps he had too much regard for the 
suffering her illness brought her parents to 
have the courage to harrow their feelings still 
further by the knowledge that she had been 
suspected of so terrible a crime. Perhaps the 
injustice of the suspicion disgusted him too 
greatly to allow him to approach the subject 
with patience, but, anyway, he kept it to 
himself. 

A few days after Alda had left her bed and 
lain upon the sofa in the adjoining room, her 
mother observed a great restlessness take 
possession of her. With returning strength, 
memory reasserted its sway, and little details 
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of the past, which had been swept to one side 
by the flood of agony that had overwhelmed 
her, came back upon her mind, and made her 
curious, and uneasy, and dissatisfied. She 
was no longer content to lie upon the couch 
and dream the hours away. 

Inaction had become hateful, and she paced 
up and down the room incessantly, trying to 
solve the myriads of questions that occurred 
to her, and feeling that until all the doubt 
and mystery that surrounded her was cleared 
away, she could not sit down even to lament 
over it. So that, one morning, after having 
indulged in a long fit of weeping, she startled 
Mrs. Capelby saying — 

" Mother, I want to see Lord Sidney 
Carleton." 

** Lord Sidney, my dear ? Well, of course 
you can see him. whenever you wish it, for he 
has been here every day to inquire after your 
health, but do you think it advisable, my 
darling ? You are not very strong yet, you 
know, and — and " 
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"You fancy talking to Lord Sidney will 
recall the past too vividly. No, mamma, you 
are mistaken. Nothing can make it more 
vivid than it is, and there are two or three 
questions concerning it that I must have 
answered. Please send for Lord Sidney, and 
let me see him alone as soon as possible." 

Mrs. Capel flew in dismay to her husband 
with this request from their daughter, 
whereupon Mr. Capel telegraphed to the 
great physician to know his opinion on the 
matter, and the great physician telegraphed 
back, '* Let her have her own way in every- 
thing.'' 

So, in the course of another hour, there was 
a quiet tap on the door of Alda's room, and 
Mrs. Capel, with a face the length of a 
hatchet, ushered Lord Sidney Carleton into 
her presence. 

The girl had been listlessly looking out of 
the open window as he entered, for it was 
August, and the summer was at its prime. 

As she turned to greet him, he was shocked 
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at the alteration in her appearance, which 
was greatly enhanced by the long black robe 
she wore. She neither smiled nor wept as 
they met each other again, but motioned him 
to take a seat on the couch beside her, whence 
she regarded him wistfully with duU, hollow 

« 

eyes. 

" Lord Sidney," she commenced, abruptly, 
*' I have asked to see you because no one can 

satisfy me on one point but yourself. Who 
was it that hilled my husband ?" 

Never was a man more taken aback by a 
question put to him by a woman ! What 
could he say in answer to it ? 

He dared not tell her that since his return 
to England, he had been so much occupied 
in thinking of herself that he had hardly 
bestowed a second thought upon the dead 
man they had left behind them. 

" My dear, dear young lady,"he stammered, 
** surely this is a matter " 

" I know what you are going say,'' she 
answered. ^' Just the same as mamma and 
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papa, and all the rest of them — that it is a 
matter I had better not speak of, but forget 
as soon as possible. Now, that is just what 
I am going to try and do, but until my 
husband's murderer is found and brought to 
justice, I cannot even begin to try and forget. 
Have you heard nothing since we left 
Florence ?" 

" Nothing, and I have very slight hopes of 
hearing. The position of the villa, and the time 
of night, afforded but too good opportunities for 
the assassin to escape. And these calamities 
are, unfortunately, of so common occurrence 
in Italy that they do not excite the same 
amount of public indignation as they do in 
our own country." 

The young widow sighed. 

*' I shall never rest until I have found it 
out," she said. 

Lord Sidney approached nearer to her and 
lowered his voice. 

" Are you, then, suffering under any fear of 
the consequences ?" 
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She turned upon him sharply. 
" Fear ? What have I to fear r 

" Nothing, had you your deserts. But we 
do not always get our deserts in this world.'* 

She grasped his arm. 

" Lord Sidney, do you think it possible that 
that horrible woman's malice against me 
should lead to such a pitch as that ?" 

"My dear girl You must let me 

speak to you like a friend, Alda." 

"Yes, yesl Say what you like. You 
were my only friend through all that terrible 
business." 

" What I would say, then, is, that there is 
no telling where the hatred of such a woman 
will end. You remember of what she 
accused you ?" 

Alda shuddered. 

" Too well I But you — you know that it 
was a lie 1" 

" Of course I do ; and if lies were power- 
less to work us harm, I should laugh 
Madame de Beriot's threats to scorn. But 
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a woman's tongue often outruns her brains. 
I trust, however, from not having heard any 
further of the affair, that I have silenced her. 
And that is why I have dreaded making any 
inquiries that might disturb a peace I begin 
to hope may be permanent." 

*' Do my parents know what she said V 
whispered Alda. 

" Not from me, my dear girl. I have been 
most careful not to breathe a hint on the 
subject. It is better you should never let 
them hear you have been even subjected to 
such a suspicion." 

*' But she may write and tell them ! She 
may bring the matter up again 1 What is to 
prevent her ? And she hates me like poison. 

Oh, Lord Sidney, what can I do to silence 
her for ever ? It is such an awful aggra- 
vation of it all to think that my worst enemy 
could credit me with having taken the life 
which was like my own to me 1" 

And then she began to cry, naturally and 
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quietly, tears that would heal her sorrow, 
and not augment it. 

" Alda, you want a friend in this difficulty 
— a powerful friend — who will settle the 
subject, as you say, once and for ever. It 
must not be permitted to crop up to poison 
your whole existence." 

^* If my father knew the truth he would 
see me righted. Perhaps it would be better, 
after all, to confide in him." 

** I think not. He has — forgive me for 
saying so — he has not much sympathy with 
you in this matter. He loves you dearly, 
but I am afraid he is not sorry for what has 
happened. It is but natural, perhaps, that 
he should not be." 

" Oh, my poor, 'poor Claude 1" said Alda, 
sobbing. " No one cares to revenge himself 
upon your murderer but me." 

*' Yes, Alda, / do !" exclaimed Lord 
Sidney. *' Perhaps — under circumstances 
which we will not now refer to — ^you are 
surprised to hear me say so, but it is the 
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truth. No one is more anxious than I am to 
see the doubts that hang about this cruel 
murder put to rest. And if the mystery is 
to be solved, I will solve it for you." 

*' But how ?— how ?" 

'*You are convalescent, and I can leave 
England with a comparatively easy mind. 
Forgive me, my dear, if I have been irre- 
solute hitherto. I can never lose the interest 
I feel in you as your dear father's child. But 
I shall return to Florence next week, and 
not quit it again until some certain conclusion 
has been arrived at with respect to Monsieur 
de Beriot's death. You will trust me with 
the commission, Alda, will you not? And 
rest satisfied that I will do all that can be 
done." 

'*0h. Lord Sidney, how good you are to me. 
What should I have done without your help ? 
I tremble to think what might have hap- 
pened at that awful time if you had not 
been present to take my part against his 
mother. She would have delivered me over 
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to the hands of the law. I might never 
have got free I Sometimes I dream of it 
now, and wake up screaming with fear. 
Oh, what would my Claude have said if 
he had known I was to be tortured like 
this 1" 

Lord Sidney closed his eyes. 

" Don't speak of it. Let us hope that all 
the danger is past. But if not, I will con- 
quer it for you, Alda, if I — if I — die in your 
stead.'' 

" And I behaved so unkindly to you," she 
said, reluctantly. " I said I hated you." 

"Never mind that now. You did not 
realize at the moment how deep my interest 
was in you, and it has been forgiven long ago. 
Don't think of me, Alda, nor of anything that 
I may feel. Think only of yourself, dear 
child, and of the best means by which we can 
see you struggle back to health and peace of 
mind." 

This was the very way to make her think 
of him, and even at that moment Alda 
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decided that the nobility of conduct and 
generosity which this man had displayed in 
her behalf merited a better return than she 
had given him hitherto — but all she answered 
was — 

" I can never have peace of mind "again. 
Lord Sidney. How is it possible ? To see 
him so cruelly and barbarously cut off — 
almost before my eyes — and when the last 
words we exchanged were those of anger and 
recrimination. Why, the memory must haunt 
me to my dying day. I shall never forgive 
myself — never I For had Claude and I not 
quarrelled, he would not have remained in 
that desolate chamber by himself, and 
tempted the cupidity of the wretch who mur- 
dered him." 

Her eyes glittered, her delicate hands were 
clenched, her whole body quivered under the 
excitement that the remembrance brought 
her. 

'' When 1 think of it," she continued, 
rapidly, " I feel like a bloodthirsty murderesa 
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myself. If I had that man within my 
power — that brute who had no pity on my 
beloved and beautiful Claude, I would tear 
him limb from limb without the sKghtest 
compunction. I could watch his agony, and 
see his blood flow, and hear his screams for 
mercy, without the least relenting, for in 
fancy I should be looking all the time into 
my husband's dying eyes, and the lives of ten 
thousand murderers could not atone to me for 
his." 

Her manner was becoming so vehement 
that Lord Sidney Carleton felt alarmed. 

*'My dear Madame de Beriot — my dear 
girl, pray try to calm yourself." 

*' How can I be calm when I remember 
that wretch who has. destroyed the happiness 
of my whole life for the sake of a few miser- 
able coins 1 Why, I lie here and try to think 
what maledictions will surest bring down 
eternal misery on his head. I pray every 
moment that heaven may reserve its bitterest 
wrath for him in the Day of Judgment, that 
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his wife may hate him, that his children 
may rise and curse him, that " 

"No — no!" cried Lord Sidney, as he started 
from his seat beside the excited girl ; 'Hhis 
is too terrible ! You will make yourself ill 
if you give way like this. Pray — pray be 
silent, and try and reason yourself to a more 
temperate frame of mind. No one should 
feel the enmity you do, even towards the 
lowest of his fellow mortals." 

"Do you sympathize with that cowardly 
assassin, then?" she demanded, with flashing 
eyes. 

^ "How should I?" returned Lord Sidney, 
trembling — for he had barely recovered the 
effects of his late illness. "He was rash — 
foolhardy — criminal, as all must agree ; but 
perhaps he repents the evil, even now, and 
God's mercy is not limited to any one crea- 
ture He has made." 

" Have you set up as a preacher?" she said, 
scoflSngly, and then she turned her face away 
from him and looked out into the square. 
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It was evident that his pleading for the 
murderer of her husband, feeble as it was, 
had offended her. 

" Forgive me if I have said or done any- 
thing to give you pain," said Lord Sidney, 
humbly, after a short pause. " To-morrow I 
shall again set out for Italy, and it is impos- 
sible to say how long I may be detained 
there. Will you not welcome me when I 
return, whether my efforts on your behalf 
prove successful or the reverse T 

**I should be very ungrateful if I did not," 
replied Alda, sadly, as she extended her 
hand to him. "You are kinder to me than I 
deserve." 

" No, that is impossible 1" 

" Let me say, then, that you are kinder 
than I had any right to expect. But now 
that you know all, and how I loved him, per- 
haps you can make more excuses for me than 
you did before." 

**I never blamed you, my dear Alda, either 
in word or thought. Only regard me as 
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your most faithful friend and I shall be con- 
tent." 

"Set my mind at rest on this one point — 

tell me who hilled my husband, and I will say 

you are the most faithful friend I ever had," 

she answered, as Lord Sidney raised her 

hand to his lips and left the room. 




CHAPTER IX 

"we should hate been BBGQARa, EXCEPT FOR 
HIM." 

As Boon as Lord Sidney Carleton left England, 
Mr. and Mrs. Capel took their daughter away 
from London to the seaside in the hope of 
restoring her to health physically and 
mentally. 

They would have liked to go to Biarritz or 
Trouville, but the physician who had attended 
Alda during her illness set his face altogether 
against her being taken anywhere out of 
England. Foreign manners and customs 
were too much associated with her loss to do 
anything but revive the memory of it. 
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So she was transported — a perfectly passive 
agent — to Torquay, where a comfortably 
furnished house had been engaged and pre- 
pared for her reception. Amidst the beautiful 
scenery of Devonshire and the tranquillity of 
the watering-place they had chosen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Capel trusted to see their daughter 
effectually cured of her disappointment. But 
the cure was long in coming. 

A riding horse had been provided for her, 
but she said she was not strong enough to 
attempt equestrian exercise. 

A sailing boat was hired for the season, but 
even the calm waters of the bay could not 
tempt the girl to venture out in it. A 
carriage was at her constant disposal, but if, 
after repeated entreaties on the part of her 
mother, she consented to take a drive, it was 
only to sit by Mrs. Capel's side, languid, 
silent, and entirely absorbed in her own 
thoughts. Her appetite was languid, her 
walk and speech were languid ; everything 
about her was languid. It seemed as if each 
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muscle in her formation, mental and bodily, 
were relaxed, and incapable of making any 
exertion. The only thing she cared to do was 
to creep down alone to one of the lonely little 
coves by which Torquay is belted, and there, 
casting herself upon the warm, sandy beach, 
remain still and silent for hours together. 

With whom she communed in those solitary 
moments was best known to heaven and her 
own heart, but Alda's face always looked less 
anxious and harassed after she had given her- 
self this indulgence than before, observing 
which, her parents wisely ceased to make any 
objection to it. 

T think that she fancied she heard the 
voices of the waves — as their music lulled her 
to a sort of dreamy death — promise that it 
would not be long before they bore her away 
to join her lover on a happier shore, where 
he waited to take her once more in his arms, 
and explain all that was so mysterious in their 
sudden separation. 

It is a wonder that in her hopeless and 
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almost despairing state of mind she did not 
walk quietly into the water some day, and 
let the waves carry her to the unknown land 
of which she believed Claude to be already a 
citizen. 

But Alda thought she should join him 
without taking any unlawful measures to 

expedite her departure. 

Like most women in the first shock of an in- 
curable affliction, she fully believed that she 
was dying, and that the Silent Messenger 
would before long heal all her trouble. 

She used to contemplate her wasted figure 
and bloodless hands with quiet satisfaction, 
and was quite angry with herself if on any 
particular occasion she rested well, or felt 
any appetite for dinner, or saw a flush of 
returning health mantle on her cheeks. 

"Our dear Alda is looking much better 
to-day. She will be quite herself by the 
time we leave Torquay," Mrs. Capel would 
remark with pleasure over the breakfast 
table. 
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And then the girl would hate herself for 
being so heartless as to improve in health, 
and rush away to the beach, and lie with her 
face downward, and weep until she was as 
pale, and languid, and heavy-eyed as before. 

She didn't wish to get well. All she 
wanted was to watch the dissolution of her 

vital powers, and feel that each day brought 
her nearer to her Claude again. 

But nevertheless she did not lose interest 
in the possible news that might be brought 
her from Italy. She had not such entire 
faith in the revelations of another world as to 
make her indifferent to the discovery who 
took her husband from her in this. Not a 
day passed but she asked Mr. Capel if he 
had heard from Lord Sidney, and the letters 
that arrived from abroad were perused with 
eager interest. 

But they did not bring any definite in- 
telligence. For some weeks after their 
friend's departure they had heard nothing 
at all from -him, and when he did write, 
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he had no satisfactory information to give 
them. 

The poUce authorities had had every 
faciUty afforded them for the search, and 
their exertions had been indefatigable, yet 
the murderer of Claude de Beriot remained 
undiscovered. 

Madame de Beriot, his mother, and Paul 
were, of course, inconsolable for their loss, 
and Lord Sidney believed they would leave 
Italy and return to their native France. 

Mr. Capel strongly urged his friend to 
return to England, and leave the case in the 
hands of the oflScers of justice, but Lord 
Sidney refused to do so until all chance of 
further discovery was declared to be over. 

He sent home very poor accounts of his 
own health. Late events, he said, with all 
that had gone before them, and the ener- 
vating cUme of Florence, were not calculated 
to produce favourable conditions for the re- 
covery of an invalid, but still he was firm 
in his resolution to remain rooted to the spot 
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SO long as there was any chance of his 
effecting what he came for. 

Mr. and Mrs. Capel glorified Lord Sidney 
to the skies for this act of disinterested mag- 
nanimity, and even Alda acknowledged that 
he was acting like a true friend, and laying 
her under the strongest possible obligation. 

At last, when they had passed through 
August, September and October by the sea- 
side, and the Capels had began to think of 
returning to Berkeley Square for the winter, 
they received a letter from Italy which 
appeared to put an end to all chance of more 
definite intelligence. 

The police, so Lord Sidney wrote, had given 
up the search in despair, but in the pursuit of 
it they had come across the dead body of a 
vagrant, hidden in the depths of one of the 
groves by which the Villa Candesi was sur- 
rounded, and amidst his tattered rags was 
found the sUver fusee-case which had been 
stolen from the person of Claude de Beriot. 

Whether this beggar, therefore, was the 

14—2 
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original murderer, who had been robbed and 
murdered in his turn by one of his com- 
panions, or whether he had received the booty 
from another, and died a natural death from 
want and disease, it was impossible to 
determine. The body had various scars and 
marks about it, but was in such a state 
of decomposition that identification was 
impossible. 

However, there was the silver fusee-case^ 
which Lord Sidney sent home for Alda*s 
recognition, and which caused her a week's 
illness from the sad and bitter memories it 
evoked. 

It was not long after the arrival of this 
memento of her dead husband that Lord 
Sidney himself appeared in Torquay to give 
a personal narrative of all that had occurred 
to him since they had parted, and, modestly 
as he rated his services, it was evident that he 
could have done no more than he had in the 
matter. 

Alda met him in the presence of her 
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parents, and he started to see the alteration 
that three months' sorrow had made in the 
girl. 

She looked even older and more attenuated 
and careworn than she had done on rising 
from that bed of sickness on which the first 
shock of her bereavement had thrown her. 

But she was full of thanks and gratitude to 
him for all that he had done in her behalf, 
and was eagfer to make herself believe that 
the dead vagrant found by the police was the 
man who had killed her husband. 

She felt instinctively — though nothing 
would have made her acknowledge it — that, 
with the certainty that the murderer had not 
gone unpunished, her own health and spirits 
would revive. 

The melancholy trip did not appear to have 
done Lord Sidney Carleton any good. He 
looked more aged and anxious. The Unes in 
his forehead were deeper, and he stooped more 
than he had done before. His spirits were 
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very, unequal, and he was nervous and 
unstrung. 

'^ We have been selfish enough to think only 
of ourselves, Sidney," said Mr. Capel, seriously, 
" and never stopped to consider what a pain- 
ful business you undertook on our behalf. I 
am really quite concerned to see you look so 
iU. You must take care of yourself now, and 
if this infernal matter requires any further 
supervision from us, I shall go to Italy myself 
about it." 

"No, no," replied Lord Sidney, hastily. 
'* I began the search, and you must let me 
finish it. But there will be no need, I can 
assure you. There is very little doubt they 
have found the assassin himself, and if not, it 
is too late to trace him. Foreign authorities 
are not so strict in these matters as we 
are at home, and Italian consciences are so 
elastic that if the real Simon Pure is still at 
large, he is not likely, from any sense of 
remorse, to confess the truth himself " 

** Well, for my part I am glad to hear it," 
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returned Mr. Capel, *'for it cannot do our 
poor girl any good to know that the villain is 
hung, and would only revive the unhappy 
past all over again. How do you think she 
is looking, Carleton V 

" Very ill, Capel — very ill, indeed 1 I had 
no idea that grief would have such an effect 
upon one. I think it is a pity to take her 
back to London. I am sure the fresh air and 
the quiet of the country must be the best 
thing for her.'' 

'^ So / say, but it is the girl's own wish* 
She seems to have grown tired of Torquay." 

" Do you think you could persuade her to 
pass Christmas at Mabyn Fields ? I would 
give up the place altogether to you, and go 
to Carleton House." 

" We could not allow that ; and Alda, I 
am sure, would not hear of it. She knows it 
is your habitual custom to pass the winter at 
Mabyn Fields." 

" Don't think of me, Capel. I am nothing 
in the matter," said Lord Sidney, excitedly. 
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*^ Good heavens I I would give half my 
fortune — I would give my life itself — to bring 
back the colour to your dear child s cheeks, 
and cha^e the sadness from her eyes. She is 
a living reproach to me." 

" A reproach 1" uttered Mr. Capel, with 
surprise. 

''Yes — yes I Can't you understand ? Had 
I not been so foolish as to press my suit upon 
her, and force her to leave her home, this 
tragedy would never have occurred." 

** Nonsense, man 1 I might, with much 
more reason, blame myself for sending her to 
Eouen. No one is accountable for what has 
happened, and I cannot allow you, in the 
goodness of your heart, to fancy you have 
any share in the mattter." 

'* Yet I shall never forgive myself for having 
hastened her decision," replied Lord Sidney. 

A few days later, he encountered Alda 
alone, and, after a little hesitation, he drew a 
sketch from his pocket, and laid it silently 
before her. 
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'* What is this V she demanded, quickly. 

What her eyes showed her was the drawing 
of a marble monument, sculptured from base 
to summit in the chaste style of the Italian 
artists, with twining leaves and clinging 
blossoms, whilst round the topmost plinth by 
which it was supported was cut in bold 
characters her husband's name, with his age 

and the date of his death. Alda gazed at 
it until her eyes swam in tears. 

" Is this a. design for his grave," she 
murmured, **and did you have it drawn for 
me ? How kind you are 1" 

*' It is not a design merely, dear Madame 
de Beriot," returned Lord Sidney. *'lt is 
the sketch of a memorial already erected. 
Forgive me if I did not wait to consult you 
first. It was so painful to me to think of 
the spot being unmarked even for a few 
months, and such a consolation whilst I was 
away to have some work to superintend that 
might give you even a melancholy pleasure." 

" I had been thinking of it myself," said 
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Alda, in a low voice, '* but I did not know 
if she would allow me to take any share in 
raising a stone to his memory. Tell me. 
Lord Sidney, now that we are alone, has that 
fearful suspicion she had of me died out for 
ever V 

Lord Sidney sadly shook his head. 

"What! when the murderer of my darling 
has been found V 

'' My dear girl, it is painful to me to dis- 
tress you by reviving this subject, but the 
police being satisfied as to the identity of the 
body of the vagrant is no reason that your 
mother-in-law should be. She maintains that 
the dead man must have picked up the fusee- 
case in the grass, hut she does not dare to say 
so openly." 

"You mean that you have stopped her 
tongue? But what guarantee have I that 
her malice may not break out again at any 
time ? Not that it much matters to me, for 
I hope, before long, to be beyond the reach 
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of slander. But for my parents' sake it 
grieves me dreadfully." 

'* It must not grieve you, dear Madame de 
Beriot. Let me assure you that there is not 
the least fear of the calamity you dread. I 
do not think that terrible old woman will 
ever be brought to think otherwise than that 
you had a hand in your husband's death, but 
she dares not molest you, surrounded by 
powerful friends as you are." 

"And if my friends desert mel" cried Alda, 
with sudden alarm. 

" They will never desert you, my dear girl," 
replied Lord Sidney, as he pressed her hand. 
" I can answer for the faith of one of them 
with my own life." 

And then he left her, gazing sadly at the 
inscription on the pictured monument, and 
with a very unpleasant feeling of fear knock- 
ing at her heart the while. For what if 
Claude's mother chose — when all means to 
certainly discover her son's murderer had 
failed — to bring up this terrible accusation 
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against herself, to tell of the upraised knife 
which she had seen, the threat which she had 
overheard ? — what should she do then 1 

Lord Sidney had assured her she might 
make her mind easy, and that there was no 
chance of such a contingency ; but she was ill 
and in trouble, and everybody tried to soothe 
and calm her, and his assurance had no effect 
except to make her believe that he knew 
a great deal more than he had chosen to 
reveal. 

And so Alda made little progress, but grew 
more and more heartsick, under the combined 
influence of regret and fear. 

When her parents told her that they were 
desirous she should spend the winter with 
them at Mabyn Fields, and as the guest of 
Lord Sidney Carleton, she made no objection 
to the proposal, but let them take her there 
as passively as she had journeyed to Torquay. 
Indeed, if anything, she felt a certain satis- 
faction in knowing she was to stay under the 
same roof as Lord Sidney. 
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He was the only one of those who sur- 
rounded her who had known Claude, and 
could properly sympathize in the great los& 
she had experienced in him ; it was he who 
had thought of erecting a monument in me- 
mory of her lover ; above all, it was he alone 
who had the power to allay the terrors which 

would sometimes assail her as she thought of 
the threat her mother-in-law held over her, 
and the use she might make of ifc in the 
future, by the assurance that in his friendship 
she possessed a safeguard against the calumny 
of the whole world. 

The most wonderful and unexpected things 
happen in this life as Fortune turns her wheel 
and shakes the lucky and unlucky numbers 
well together, but perhaps the most wonder- 
ful of all was that Alda de Beriot should find 
herself six months after her marriage staying 
in Lord Sidney Carleton's house, not only asr 
an honoured guest, but as a willing and 
grateful one. 

Mabyn Fields was a beautiful place, the 
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picture of a nobleman's country seat, and 
every arrangement both inside and outside of 
it was in perfect taste and order. Alda had 
been too well used to luxury in her father's 
household to be surprised by the retinue of 
servants, or the comforts by which she was 
surrounded, but she could and did appreciate 
the complete liberty that was accorded her at 
Mabyn Fields, and the delicacy with which 
the master of the establishment kept out of 
her way. All her meals were served in her 
private apartments; her orders were de- 
manded and executed as if there were no 
Lord Sidney in existence, and nothing was 
allowed to jar nor fret the nerves that had 
been so sorely shaken by her husband's 
death. The consequence of this judicious 
treatment was that before long Alda's young 
life asserted itself, and she began to long for 
a little less solitude and a little more company 
and cheerful conversation. 

By the time the violets and primroses had 
commenced to blossom and scent the spring 
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air of Mabyn Fields with their delicious 
fragrance, the memory of Claude, if not 
obliterated from her heart, was somewhat 
blurred and softened, and the young widow, 
who had not yet reached her twentieth year, no 
longer wished to die, although she thought 
that happiness in this world was over for her. 
This was not fickleness, it was nature. The 
middle-aged and broken-down may hug a 
sorrow to their graves, because for them there 
is no renewing a buried love, but it is quite 
unnatural that the young, with their strong, 
throbbing pulses and quick-running blood, 
should give up all for lost because they have 
been disappointed in their first affections. 
Whether they can love a second time with 
the fervour and freshness of the first is an 
open question, but it is impossible that they 
should sit for ever on the ground with 
mourning ashes strewn upon their heads. 

So that it was not later than the following 
spring, that Alda de Beriot of her own free 
will joined the family circle at Mabyn Fields, 
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not in the character of a death's head at the 
banquet that should silence mirth, but as 
a reasonable partaker in the pleasures of 
home. 

She began to practise riding on horseback 
under the tuition of her father, and soon 
became quite an adept in the art, making long 
excursions with him and Lord Sidney into the 
surrounding country. She also mentioned 
the subject of her bereavenient freely to her 
mother, and acknowledged how headstrong 
she had been in marrying Claude de Beriot 
without the consent of her parents. 

''AH this miserable time I have been 
thinking very deeply of it, mamma/' she said 
on one occasion, "and how good you and 
papa have been to me through it all. I 
wonder you ever consented to receive me 
back again. What could I have been think- 
ing of to do such a thing ? It was so mad, 
so imprudent, so wrong. But I thought of 
nothing but my darling Claude. He was the 
world to me. Oh, mother ! how heaven has 
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punished me for my disobedience. He is 
gone, and I shall never see him more. There 
is nothing left in life for me now." 

"You mustn't say that, my dear Alda/' 
replied Mrs. Capel, whose folly and want of 
tact had been marvellously displayed through- 
out her daughter's time of trouble, " because 
you have your papa and me to consider still, 
and it is a good opportunity for you to make 
up to us for all we have gone through. I am 
«ure, when I first heard you had left us in 
that cruel manner, I thought I should never 
rise from my bed again." 

" Oh yes, mamma, forgive me. I know 
how much you must have felt it, and I am 
grateful for all your kindness to me" since — 
indeed I am 1 I shall live with you all my 
life now — you remember how you used to say 
you longed to keep me at home — and take 
care of you and dear papa when you are old. 
And I shall be quite contented after a while 
— indeed I shall 1 You see that I don't cry 
now half so often as I used to do, and I begin 
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to think even that it may have been for the 
best, and that if my darling had lived we 
might have been fretted and put out by 
poverty and — and — other things until we 
had grown to care for one another less^ 
perhaps, and that would have been the most 
terrible loss of all." 

" Oh yes, my dear," acquiesced her mother, 
injudiciously, *^and then Monsieur de Beriofc's 
position, you know — it was not one that 
could ever have brought us satisfaction under 
any circumstances, and so you may depend 
upon it you are right, and all is for the best^ 
and some day you will come to be very 
thankful that things are as they are, 
and '' 

Alda interrupted her hastily. 

" I am glad papa persuaded me to take up 
riding," she said; **I think it is such a 
delightful exercise. I shall never tire of it. 
Yesterday we went as far as Bomont Wood, 

and the young foliage looked so beautiful. 
How I wish we lived in the country. 
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mamma ! It makes me shudder to think 
of going back to those dirty streets and 
pavements." 

'* I don't know how it would suit your 
papa, my dear, to pass the season away from 
his club, but I have no doubt he would 
make no objection to our remaining at 
Mabyn Fields for the summer, if you so 
wish it/' 

"Oh no, mamma, we mustn't trespass 
longer on Lord Sidney's hospitality. He 
has been too kind already. I wish he would 
not look so sad himself. It seems to me as if 
he never smiled." 

*' Poor Lord Sidney has had a great deal 
to try him, my dear, during the past year, 
and it has told upon him. He is not strong 
in health, either. I heard his valet teU your 
papa yesterday that his master has dreadful 
nights, and scarcely ever gets to sleep before 
the morning." 

"Poor man!" said Alda, thoughtfully. 
" I wonder what it is that makes him suffer 

15—2 
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SO ? Did I behave very badly to him, 
mamma V 

^^ Badly is hardly the term, my love 1 but I 
know that your marriage with Monsieur de 
Beriot was a terrible disappointment to him. 
How could it be otherwise ? He had believed 
for years that you were destined for himself 
And a man of his age does not get over 
trouble as easily as when he was younger." 

^' And papa had promised him: my hand, 
too,'' said the girl, softly. *' He did for him 
what no other man had ever done. He saved 
both his reputation and his fortune. We 
should have been beggars except for Lord 
Sidney Carleton. Papa told me so." 

" And it is true," replied Mrs. Capel ; 
'^ indeed, if it had not been for him, my dear, 
I should certainly have not married your 
papa, and then where would you have been ? 
Indeed, when you come to consider the 
matter seriously, you owe your very existlsnce 
to the goodness of Lord Sidney Carleton." 

''It has not proved a very valuable 
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acquisition up to the present," said Alda, 
sadly. 

'^ Well, we cannot tell what is before you, 
my dear/' replied her mother. *^ 1 am sure 
Lord Sidney worships the very ground you 
tread on, and I can imagine no brighter lot 
for a young woman than to be the possessor 
of thirty thousand pounds a year, and the 
mistress of such a place as Mabyn Fields." 

" Hush, hush, mamma I" cried Alda, with 
sudden pain. " Don't speak of that, I implore 
you, or you will undo all the good that your 
hopeful words have done. There are papa 
and Lord Sidney walking on the lower 
terrace. Let us go and join them, and inhale 
some of this delightful spring air." 

So saying, she changed the subject, and 
pulled her mother away. 

But it was to Lord Sidney, not from him I 
The antipathy was fast dying out. 




CHAPTER X. 

" HE TELLS ME THAT HE IS NOT DEAD." 

The upshot of all this was that Lord Sidney 
Carleton proposed again to Alda de Beriot. 
He approached the subject very humbly 
this time. All the presumption that had 
characterised his wooing the year before had 
died out, and it was a most diffident and 
nervous suppliant that asked once more for 
the honour of her hand. 

The fact is, the man was desperately in love 
with the girl — more so than ever Claude de 
Beriot had been, even in the first flush of his 
passion — so desperate, indeed, that, notwith- 
standing his outward calmness of demeanour. 
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he would have attempted any enterprise or 
committed any crime to win her, and the 
knowledge that his fate lay in her hands 
made him tremble at the approach of her 
footstep or the sound of her voice. 

Alda perceived that the feeling had not 
died out of him, of course. What woman 
was ever blind to a man's passion ? Even the 
youngest and least well initiated of her sex 
instinctively recognises the symptoms of a love 
evoked by her own charms. She is far more 
likely to fancy it is there when absent than to 
fail to perceive it when a reality. And Alda 
must have guessed also that Lord Sidney's 
attentions would be followed by another 
declaration, and yet she lingered on at Mabyn 
Fields with her parents, and took no steps to 
prevent such an occurrence. What was she 
thinking of? Had she already forgotten 
Claude, lying in his bloody grave at Florence, 
or was she in love with her father's old friend 
at last ? Neither. 

She felt quite dead and indifferent to 
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anything like love or matrimony. For her 
they were things that had passed and were 
over. But the life before her looked very 
grey and colourless, and she seemed to 
herself like a waif of misfortune that had 
been shipwrecked on a sea of trouble, and 
had no real claim on the protection of 
anyone. 

Mentally, in fact, she was too lazy to 
exercise strong feeling on any subject, and if 
she sometimes told herself that Lord Sidney 
was evidently permitting his thoughts to 
stray in the old direction, she put off the task 
of deciding on her answer to him until the 
evil day arrived. 

It came in June, when nearly a year 
of her widowhood had been accomplished. 
Mr. Capel was anxious to get back ta 
London and his club again, and it had been 
settled that the family should move ta 
Berkeley Square the following week. 

Alda was very sorry to leave Mabyn 
Fields. The place was in its fullest beauty^ 
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the lawns a mass of flower-beds glowing like 
Oriental gems in a setting of green, and the 
woods full of singing birds ; fragrance and 
melody seemed to pervade the house and 
gardens, and Alda had just purchased a new 
riding horse, of which she had already made 
so great a favourite that it would follow her 
about the grounds with its nose resting on 
her shoulder. To coop up her beautiful 
" Lalla Rookh " in a London stable, where 
she could never visit her, seemed sacrilege, 
and the young widow mourned openly over 
the prospect of exchanging the fruit, and the 
flowers, and the birds of Mabyn Fields for 
the stifling atmosphere of Berkeley Square. 

'* What a piece of vandalism it is," she 
remarked, " for us to leave the country and 
aU its pleasures and beauties in the lovely 
summer weather and accept Hyde Park, with 
its brown grass and dusty leaves, as a 
substitute. Why don't we live at your place 
in Surrey, papa ? We n^ight find something 
to interest us there.'' 
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" Your mother was of a different opinion, 
my dear. She thinks so disparagingly of 
cows, and buttercups and daisies, that she 
persuaded me to let the Surrey manor and 
settle all the year round in Berkeley Square. 
But if you are going to evince a taste for 
bucolic pleasures, Alda, I will take care to 
leave the little manor to you in my will, and 
you can end your days there in the character 
of chatelaine^ 

"Thank you, papa," said the girl, quite 
seriously, " that will just suit me. I should 
like to have a country house of my own, full 
of flowers, and animals, and song birds. I 
feel as if I never wish to set foot in, nor to 
see, a town again." 

This conversation took place at the dinner- 
table, and when the meal was concluded and 
Alda was sauntering by herself up and down 
one of the broad terraces that skirted the 
house, gazing up into the moonlight, and 
wondering in which star Claude had his 
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home, Lord Sidney approached her with a 
bunch of roses. 

" Noisette roses !" she exclaimed, as she 
buried her face in the fragrant nosegay. 
*' Oh, how deUcious they smell I Thank you, 
Lord Sidney, so much I How I shall miss 
your lovely flowers in Berkeley Square I" 

She was leaning against the balustrades 
that supported the terrace as she spoke, and 
Lord Sidney stood before her. He looked 
very pale and aged, with the cold, yellow 
moonlight streaming down upon his face, and 
he looked very sad and melancholy into the 
bargain. 

The expression of his countenance touched 
Alda, as she remembered how good he had 
been to her all through her trouble. 

"I gave you roses once before, and I 
ofiended you," he said, gravely. " How 
happy I am to have obliterated that sense of 
repulsion from pour heart." 

*' Don't speak of it, please. Lord 
Sidney ! I was younger then, you know> 
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and more thoughtless of giving pain to 
others. Now that I have felt it myself, 
I trust I am more considerate. And 
then the circumstances under which I 
laboured " 

" My dear girl, I had no right to mention 
it. I am only too thankful to be less dis- 
tasteful to you than I was — and to think 
that I may in some small measure have 
contributed to make the consequences more 
bearable to you." 

** Not in a small measure/' interrupted 
Alda, eagerly. *' I feel that I owe almost 
everything to you — to your care, and kind- 
ness, and protection, and indeed — indeed I 
am not ungrateful." _ 

Her voice faltered, her eyes swam in tears ; 

she extended her hand, which gleamed like 
white marble in the moonlight, and placed it 

on his arm. Lord Sidney was encouraged to 
speak further. 

" And you like Mabyn Fields ? You think 
that the place is pretty and commodious — 
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that it is well situated, and laid out with 
taste — that a person who loved the country 
might make himself happy here, in fact T 

" I think it is just the most perfect place I 
have ever seen. I cannot imagine the possi- 
bility of improving it. Everything about 
it is so admirably arranged and carried 
out." 

"Then be its mistress, Alda," he said 
impulsively. *^ Ah, I know that you do not 
love me," he added, as he saw her involun- 
tarily draw backwards, " but I will be 
content with the consideration you would 
extend to your lowest servant if you will but 
honour me by accepting the little that I can 
offer you in exchange." 

For a moment Alda was silent and un- 
certain what to say. Here was the proposal 
to which she had fully anticipated having to 
give an answer, and yet her mind was not 
made up. The face of Claude — ^her beautiful, 
beloved, and murdered Claude — seemed to 
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rise in the moonlight and regard her with 
wild, reproachful eyes. 

*' Oh no," she cried, suddenly, as the vision 
rose before her, "I cannot. It is impos- 
sible." 

Lord Sidney looked as if he had received 
his death warrant. 

'^ You are cruel," he said, in a husky voice; 
" my hopes were utterly crushed. Why did 
you revive them, only for the pleasure of see- 
ing them die a second death V 

With his despairing tones, the remembrance 
of all he had done for her flashed back upon 
Alda's mind, and recalled her to a sense of 
what she owed him. 

*'I did not mean that," she answered, 
rapidly ; " pray forgive me. I hardly knew 
what I was saying. But I do not want to be 
cruel — and I will marry you if you wish it — 
indeed I wiU I" 

At this sudden revulsion from despair to 

hope, Lord Sidney looked as if he were going 
to have another fit. His face worked terribly. 
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and his teeth chattered so that he could not 
speak. But he seized her hand and pressed 
it to his lips, whilst the tears filled his eyes 
and fell down his cheeks. Alda became 
frightened at the tempest of feeling she had 
raised. 

'* I mean it, of course," she said, " but, oh. 
Lord Sidney, do let me speak to you first. 
There are conditions, and you must hear 
them before we go any further." 

'^Any conditions, my darhng," he ex- 
claimed, presently — ^'anything you like I 
will agree to, so long as you do not take back 
your promise to become my wife." 

"Let us try and talk about it sensibly," 
she said, in a faint voice, as she detached her 
hand from his grasp and hnked it firmly with 
the other. " Lord Sidney, I have anticipated 
this. I have seen it coming for a long time, 
and my mind is quite made up upon the 
subject. If after — after all that has happened, 
you still wish to marry me, I will be your wife. 
I think I owe it to you, for all the goodness 
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you showed me throngh that terrible affair, 
and the trouble you took on my behalf. If 
it had not been for your interest and fore- 
thought, I am fully aware that I might 
have been openly accused of that awful 
crime, which I cannot remember without a 
shudder." 

She looked round fearfully in the moon- 
light as she spoke, as if she half expected to 
see the piercing eyes and uplifted hand of 
Madame de Beriot at her elbow. 

" Never let that dread disturb your life 
again, dear Alda. As my wife, you will be 
entirely secure from either suspicion or 
calumny.'* 

*' I hope so — I hope so. Yet I feel as if 
the fear would never, never leave me." 

" You are taking the best means by which 
to dispel it. I should like to see the man or 
woman who would dare to cast an aspersion 
on the fair name of Lady Sidney Carleton." 

" Yes, 1 know you will take care of me ; 
you have done that once before. But am I 
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justified in accepting all from you when I 
have so little to offer in return 1 Oh, Lord 
Sidney, it is impossible for me to forget my 
Claude. His face is before me night and 
day ! I can never love another man/' 

These were not pleasant words for a newly 
accepted suitor to listen to, but Lord Sidney 
stood them mahfuUy. He had expected to 
hear something of the sort, for they were 
early days to urge a second wooing on her, 
but so long as he secured the girl's hand in 
marriaore he could trust to time and fortune 
for the rest. 

" Then I must be content to fill the lower 
place in your affections," he answered quietly. 

" How good of you to say so ! But if you 
love me as you say you do, you will know, 
perhaps, how hard it is to eradicate an 
affection which seems part of your very life. 
We were so young, Lord Sidney, and we 
were thrown so much together. We grew to 
love each other as ourselves. I never 
thought that it would be possible for me to 

VOL. \\. 16 
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live if Claude died, and though I have lived, 
the best part of me is dead with him. And 
whenever I close my eyes in sleep, I dream 
that we are together again. I see his beau- 
tiful face beaming on me in love. I feel his 
arms around me, his kisses on my cheek, and 
I wake up to know that everything that re- 
mains to me is utterly worthless in comparison 
with the bright, happy days that are gone." 

She covered her face with her hands as she 
concluded, and Lord Sidney knew that the 
tears were trickUng through her fingers. 

^' If I can make up to you in any 
degree *' he commenced in a voice ex- 
pressive of the pain he felt at her confession. 

" No — no ; I am not going to embitter 
your life to patch up my own. It would not 
be just nor fair. I will be a true and faithful 
wife to you, Lord Sidney, and as happy a 
one as the circumstances will allow, and we 
will never mention the subject of my loss 
again. I have no right to intrude my 
private sorrow upon you. Let it be a dead 
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letter between us from this moment. Only 
I thought it honourable that you should 
know the truth before we ratified the en- 
gagement you wish me to enter into/' 

*'And knowing it has increased my de- 
sire to make you mine — that if I cannot 
blot out the past for you, I may at least 
have the opportunity to make the future 
more smooth. Alda, you have this evening 
fulfilled the one great ambition of my 
life." 

''Oh, what am I — a poor broken-down, 
disappointed creature — that you should be 
so anxious to lavish all the advantages of 
your high position upon me ? But, indeed, 

I can appreciate your goodness, and I will 
repay you for it if I can." 

'* The best payment you can offer me is the 
gift of your own self. You have made me the 
proudest and happiest man in England." 

Yet the ''happiest man in England" heaved 
a deep sigh even as he spoke. 

16—2 
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" And may I live at Mabyn Fields T she 
asked. 

''You shall live anywhere you like, my 
charmer." 

" I don't think I could bear the noise and 
bustle of the town — at least, not yet. And 
there is another thing, Lord Sidney — you will 
not insist upon a public ceremony ? You 
take a mourning woman for your wife. You 
understand that plainly. You know that it 
is barely twelve months since I looked upon 
my darling's face — set and still in death ? Oh, 
heaven, how the memory pierces me like a 
poisoned arrow even to this hour I" 

She turned her face from him as she spoke, 
and her dehcate hands clenched each other 
as though she dared the tyrant thought to 
upset her calm. Presently she recom- 
menced, though with an effort. 

'' You would not expect me, would you, to 
cast aside these black garments, and rush into 
colours, and feasting, and gaiety all in a 
moment? I know what you would say — 
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that black is unlucky at a wedding — and I 
have no intention of testing the truth of the 
saying. Only grant me this. Do not ask 
me to marry you until the autumn, and permit 
me to wear white or grey for another twelve 
months, and I will try to be — I mean to say 
— I will be satisfied with that." 

The tears were glittering on her eyelashes, 
as she again placed her hand in his, as a 
pledge that she would keep her com- 
pact. 

Mr. and Mrs. Capel were naturally elated 
when the news was communicated to them, 
and the mothers empty head immediately 
began to run upon the trousseau, and jewels, 
and wedding tour. But Alda soon banished 
all such ideas. 

" There is to be no wedding tour, nor fuss, 
nor ceremony of any sort, mamma. Lord 
Sidney has promised to marry me quite 
privately, and bring me at once to Mabyn 
Fields. And as for a trousseaiCy I am going 
into half-mourning for the next twelve 
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months, so I shall require nothing, at any 
rate until that time has expired." 

" No trousseau, no honeymoon, lialf-mourn- 
ingl" exclaimed Mrs. Capel, in amazement. 
" Why, what on earth are you going to marry 
the man for, Alda ?" 

The girl was looking thoughtfully from 
the window over the fair expanse of lawn and 
meadow of which she had just promised to 
become the mistress. 

" What am I going to marry Mm for T she 
repeated, slowly. *' I am not quite sure, 
mamma. Not for his riches, nor his title, 
most certainly — nor for his birth, nor even his 
love for me. But I think that I owe him 
something in return for all that he has gone 
through on my account, and, added to that, 
now that there is no obstacle to our marriage, I 
have taken into consideration his old friend- 
ship for papa, and the promise that was made 
to him on my behalf. It is of no real conse- 
quence what happens to me henceforward, 
and if I still declined to marry Lord Sidney, 
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it would seem tantamount to my refusing to 
throw bread to a starving beggar that it was 
quite impossible I could eat myself." 

" Well," exclaimed Mrs. Capel, " of all the 
extraordinary reasons I have ever heard given 
for making the best match of the season, Alda, 
yours is the strangest. To hear you talk, one 
would imagine you were going to marry a 
travelling tinker. And after the dread- 
ful experience you have passed through, 
too.'' 

'* Hush, mother, not a word of that. Re- 
member that however much I may appear 
in the future to have forgotten the past, I 
shall carry the picture of an angel's face in 
my heart and the sound of an angel's voice 
in my ears to the day of my death, even 
though I live to be a hundred. Oh, my 
Claude, as if it were possible that one year 
or a thousand years could obhterate the me- 
mory of your love or your death from my 
unhappy mind I" 

*' Well, my dear girl, of course, constancy 
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is a virtue and so forth, but I do hope, for 
poor Lord Sidney's sake, that your words 
will not prove true/' 

** Don't mistake me, mother. I am not 
going to marry the man to torture him. But 
if I may not sometimes talk as I feel to you 
and my own heart, I shall go out of my 
senses." 

The Capels took up their residence in 
Berkeley Square, as had been previously 
agreed upon, and Lord Sidney Carleton was 
not long in following them to London, but 
though he now visited the house in the cha- 
racter of their daughter's accepted suitor, he 
did not find his lover's privileges much in- 
creased by the understanding. 

Alda, who steadfastly refused to accom- 
pany her parents to any scene of gaiety, was 
always ready to welcome her future husband 
with a quiet smile, and would talk with him 
by the hour together on any subject of mutual 
interest; but directly he craved for any 
further mark of their engagement, for a pri- 
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vate interview, or a word of endearment, or 
a caress, she shrunk from him, and would not 
yield except after such manifold entreaties as 
rendered concession almost valueless. And 
yet Lord Sidney was content to be allowed 
to go on adoring her, and lavishing gifts and 
compliments upon her, whilst he thirsted for 
the hour to arrive which should make her 
certainly his own, beyond fear of recall. For, 
amidst all his contentment, he lived in dread 
lest something should happen before the 
wedding day to make the girl withdraw her 
promise. 

On one occasion he almost thought that he 
had lost her. He had not seen her then for 
ten days, having been told that she was con- 
fined to her room with a nervous headache, 
and when they met, she came towards him 
pale and spiritless, with a wild uncertainty 
shining in her eyes. 

"My darling, what is the matter?" he 
exclaimed, with all a lover's anxiety. " What 
can have happened to make you look so ill ? 
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Surely your mother has not concealed any- 
thing from me, Alda V 

**0h no, I have only been suffering ter- 
ribly with my head. I cannot sleep at night. 
T have bad dreams," she added, nervously, 
'*and the effects will make themselves felt 
in time. Oh, Lord Sidney, I wonder if I 
ought to tell you T 

"What? Pray do not conceal anything 
from me. Remember how my happiness is 
bound up in your welfare." 

''That is the very reason why I doubt. 
I shall give you pain, and yet it is right 
that you should know. A dreadful suspicion 
has crept upon me lately whether I ought 
to marry again. I have had such vivid 
dreams about it, and I cannot help thinking 
they have come from heaven." 

Lord Sidneys face turned grey with 
alarm. 

** My dearest Alda, pray think of what you 
are saying. Dreams ! Whoever pays atten- 
tion to such nonsense in these enlightened 
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times? You must know they are only a 
reflection of what has passed through your 
brain during the day.*' 

*' No, it cannot be that," replied the girl, 
with a shiver, " because I never think of such 
a thing, and they are so distinct that it is 
impossible to shako off the impression they 
leave upon me. Lord Sidney, he comes back 
to me in them — you mustn't mind my speak- 
ing of it — not bright and smiling as I re- 
member him in life, but dark, and sullen, and 
angry, and he tells me that he is not dead, 
but alive, and that I am his wife still, and 
must never marry another man. And they 
frighten me — they frighten me. I think 
they are sent as warnings from heaven that 
some great calamity will overtake us if 
we persist in carrying out this intended 
marriage." 

She glanced towards him for comfort and 
assurance as she concluded, but Lord Sidney 
was staring full in her face, with starting 
eyes and half-opened mouth. 
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'* Oh, pray do not look like that. It is 
but a dream, remember, but still I can- 
not help the impression it makes upon 
me." 

" Not dead I' he muttered ; " not dead, 
when we saw him lying there, stabbed to the 
heart !" 

" Oh, of course he is dead 1" cried the girl 
in a voice of anguish. " You cannot suppose 
that I doubt that. But perhaps the dream 
may signify that heaven means me to remain 
his widow until we meet again." 

" You wish to withdraw from your engage- 
ment, then T 

^^ No — no; I don't know what I wish. 
Give me your counsel and advice. Tell me 
what these terrible dreams mean, and why 
my dead darUng frowns upon me in anger. 
Can it be that I have been too precipitate 
in accepting your proposal, and that it would 
be wiser to postpone the marriage for a little 
while r 

^' No, pray don't postpone it," said Lord 
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Sidney, entreatingly. " Think how long I 
Jiave waited for you already." 

" And you are not afraid, in face of these 
warnings, to link your lot with mine ?" 

"I am not afraid of anything, excepting 
that you should regret your promise to 
become my wife." 

" Then I will try to forget my dreams. I 
will try to believe there is nothing in them, 
and that they are but the product of my own 
imagination. Yet why should he come to 
me in his grave clothes to say he is alive T 

"You are feverish, my darling, and 
not over strong, and the worst of dreams 
may be accounted for on such grounds. If 
it were not so, if your imagination were not 
playing tricks, how could you think of our 
poor young friend under such circum- 
stances ?" 

'* No, of course not 1 It can be only 
fancy. I know it is but too true that my 
darling lies stiff and cold in his grave." 

" But it is also true that you have found 
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another companion who will do his utmost 
to make you forget the past," said Lord 
Sidney, as he laid his hand upon hers. 

Alda took it, and raised it to her lips. 
She had never spontaneously bestowed such 
a mark of affection upon him before. 

'* If you are not afraid," she whispered, " I 
will have no fear. Perhaps the dream only 
means that he will live for ever in my 
affections." 

So the subject was not renewed between 
them, but the mention of it had given Lord 
Sidney such a fright that he never ceased to 
plead and pray until the wedding-day was 
fixed between them. 

The marriage took place in October. Just 
fifteen months after her first marriage, Alda 
de Beriot placed her passive hand in that of 
her father's old friend, and promised to love 
and honour him till death divided them. 

And then she went home with him to 
Mabyn Fields, as quietly and languidly as 
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she stepped into the carriage to take a drive 
with her raother, and Mr. Capel's dearest 
wish was gratified, and the dream of Lord 
Sidney Carleton's life fulfilled. 
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Maid's Love-Story. By M. Emily Cameron. Crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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NSIDIOUS THIEF, The: a Tale for Humble 

Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Second Edition. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westall. Author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusalia.'' Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 
By the Princess Olga Cantacuzene. Translated from the 
French by Madame Klaus, with the author's approval. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 
Svo, 7s. 6d. 

|OHN FENN'S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

|ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St. 

Clair. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LALAGE. By AUGUSTA Chambers. Crown Svo, 
7s. 6d. 

LAST OF THE KERDRECS, The. By William 

MiNTURN, Author of " Travels West." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Barron, Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 

Story. By CECIL CLARKE. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. By Gina 

Rose, Author of " Sorrentina." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Fitz Gerald, author 

of " As the Fates Would 'Have It." Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UNFORTU-^ 

NATE author, The. Written by Himself. Crown Svo. 
7s. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By Harriet 

Davis. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown Svo,. 
7s. 6d. 

ARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. By Mrs. Hills, i voL, 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., StrancU 
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MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol, los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MAUD LEATHWAITE : an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Joukdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby, 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MILES : a Town Story. By SiGMA. Author of 
" Fan.'' Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 
Romance of the West Riding. By Rosa Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. By M. 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss Julia Luard. Crown 
8vo., 5 s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED TORY, A. By "West 
Somerset.." i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

NORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 

NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

|HIL'S mother, and other Stories. By the 
author of " The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicar- 
age," " Regent Rosalind," etc. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

POPPLEWAGS. By Chrome. In ornamental cover, 
2s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co.» 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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PUTTYPUrS PROTEGEE ; or Road, Rail, and 

River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 

Churchill. Crown 8vo., with 14 illustrations by Wallis 

Mack AY. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 

•* It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and comic 
delineation — a reldection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop^ and Mr. Boucicault, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, but our 
interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do worse than 
surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From title-page to 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — it is 'pro- 
digious.' " — British Quarterly Review. 

EAL AND UNREAL : Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 
Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 

" Workaday Briars," &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
ROSE AND JOSEPHINE : a Story translated from 
the French by Edith H. Owen. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ROSIE AND HUGH ; or, Lost and Found. By 
Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown Svo., 65. 

ACRIFICE TO HONOUR, A. ByMrs.HENRY 

Lyttelton Rogers. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary 

C. RowSELL. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

SIR AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. By Sigma. 

Author of " Fan." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 

Arthur Penrice. i vol. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

SOLE REWARD OF SO MUCH LOVE, The. 
By Dainton Baines. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By Jane Ashton. Crown 

Svo., 7s. 6d. 

SORRENTINA. By Gina Rose. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co.| 31, Southampton St, Strand. 
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SO SINKS THE DAY STAR : The Story of Two 
Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d 

SQUATTERMANIA. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by " Sabina.'^ 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By Vic- 
toria Stewart. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. By C. Vane, Author of " Sweet 

Bells Jangled." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Anstruther. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6dr 

SURGEON'S SECRET, The. By Sydney Mos^ 

TYN, Author of " Kitty's Rival," etc. Crown Svo., los. 6d. 
"A most exciting novel — the best on our list. It may be fairly recom- 
mended as a very extraordinary book." — John Bull. 

SUSSEX IDYL, A. By Clementina Black. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

HROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIPS. 

By Flora Eaton. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID : a Story of the South. By 
Bruton Blosse. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TIM'S CHARGE. By Amy Campbell, i vol.. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

TOUCH NOT THE NETTLE : a Story. By Alec 
Fearon. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

TRUE STORY OF HUGH NOBLE'S FLIGHT, 

The. By the Authoress of " What Her Face Said." los. 6d. 

TWO FAIR LADIES. By F. B. Drew Bicker- 

STAFFE Drew. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Into which she was not born. 

By Ellen Gadesden. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

AGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond.*' 

I vol. crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

VANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 

South Devon. By THEODORE RusSELL Monro. Crown Svo., 
7 s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 
VIKI NG, The. By M. R. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ALTER FORBES. By A. A. Crown 8vo., 
7s. 6d. 
WEBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. 11. 

Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

WHO WAS SHE ? By Effie A. Clarke. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL ? By Mere Hazard. Crown 

8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

WHOM DID SHE LOVE.? By H. R. W. Adair. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d, 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By Hilda Reay. i vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 

7s. 6d. 

E OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 
the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

YE VAMPYRES! A Legend of the National 

Betting Ring, showing what became of it By the SPECTRE. 
In striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





BOOKS OF TRAVEL, &c. 

HE POPE AND THE KING— Pius the Ninth 

and Victor Emmanuel ; and the War between Church 
and State in Italy. By A. Gallenga, author of " Italy 
Revisited," " Country Life in Piedmont," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., 

30s. 

The Times, April 21st, 1879. — " Two bright and sparkling volumes." 

Examiner. — " We recommend our readers t© peruse ' The Pope and the 
King ' themselves, and to form their own opinions. . . . An interesting and 
valuable work.'* 

Standard. — "A valuable contribution to the stores of modem history." 

Samuel Tinsley & Co.> 31, Southampton St., StrancL 
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TWO YEARS OF THE EASTERN QUESTION. 

By A. Gallenga (of the Times\ author of "Italy Re- 
visited," • " Country Life in Piedmont," " The Invasion of 
Denmark," etc. 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

The Times says : — "A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish System was never penned ; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone 
must rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to use a familiar ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks 'the face of a dog.' Extra- 
ordinary opportunities fell into Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very in- 
teresting volumes h^ has availed himself of them to the full." 

ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present," *' Country Life in Piedmont, 
etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s. {Second Edition^ 

Times, Nov. 11, 1875. — "Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to 
topics of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also have 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 

the Interior. By Hugh James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 

Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. (Second Edition,) 

The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 
a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 
interest." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM and 

ESLAMIAH ; or. Travels in the Summer of 1875 through 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh,. 
author of * A Scamper to Sebastopol.' 2 vols., large post Svo. 
2^s. 

CANTON AND THE BOGUE : the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH,.SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By John Bradley. 
Post 8vo., I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 

Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZOUCH 
H. TuRTON. One vol. large post 8vo. 12s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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y«w aAd Cheaper Sdition of Mr. Mintnm's " Travels West." 

TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of "Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer." 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE; or, 

My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one voL, 8vo. Price 12s. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, EDWARD B. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols. Svo. 

ROBADITALIA ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows : 
a record of Travel By CHARLES W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., Svo., price 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By CoL Ci-AUDIUS Shaw. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

A YEAR IN INDIA. By Anthony George 

Shiell. One vol, demy Svo., 14s. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

DON GARCIA IN ENGLAND. Scenes and 
Character, from English Life. By George Windle Sandys. 

contents : 
Montazgo — Bewleigh Towers — Daleham Mills — Oxford — 
Eversleigh Hall — London. 
Svo., handsomely bound, 12s. 

ISLAM ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
John Joseph Lake, author of " Notes and Essays on the 
Christian Religion." Crown Svo., price 5s. 

ANOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 
City of Montalluyah. By Hermes. Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post Svo., price 12s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 
James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
** Under Pressure." Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EGYPT UNDER ISMAIL PACHA. Edited by 
Blanchard J ERROLD. Large post 8vo. , with Illustrations, 1 2s. 

EPITAPHIANA ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 
an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 

price 5 s. Post free. 
" Entertaining."— /'tf// Mall Gazette. 
*' A capital collection." — Court Circular. 
" A very readable volume." — Daily Review. 
"A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury. 
* Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist. 
" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 
" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle. 
" A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette, 

"ETYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

PACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 

Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. Svo., 30s. 

MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak- 
head, Rector of Newtown, Kent i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 
derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 
Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

50CIAL ARCHITECTURE; or, Reasons and 
Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy Svo., i6s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 
EDUCATION: a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 
Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 
Crown Svo., 5 s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crown 

Svo., price 5s. 

__^ . _»^ 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 

ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo., 12s. 

POETRY, &c. 

RVELON : a Poem. By W. J. DAWSON. Fcp. 
Svo., 4s. 6d. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
CATO REDIVIVUS ; or, New Wine in Old Bottles. 

A Tragedy born again. Fcap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

CROWN OF VIRTUE, AND OTHER POEMS, 

The. By Francis Cliffe. Fcap. Svo., 3s. 6d. 
DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. Svo., 5s. 

DUSKY RAMBLES. By Elizabeth Warne. 

Fcap. Svo., 4s. 

THE EARTH. An Epic Poem. By Mrs. C. B. 

Langston. Crown Svo., 2s. 6d. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown Svo., 
7s. 6d. 
FARM, The : Incidents and Occurrences thereat. 
By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown Svo., 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 

of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By RICHARD Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp. 
Svo., price 3s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M. 

Sabiston. Fcp. Svo., 4s. 
HELEN, and other Poems. By HUBERT CURTIS. 

Fcp. Svo., 3s. 6d. 

KENWITH, and other Poems. By Eliza Down. 

Fcp. Svo., 2s. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. Svo., 4s., cloth. Second 

Edition. 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 

and Remorse, i vol., crown Svo., 5s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 

Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 

By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
RITUALISTS PROGRESS, The; or, a Sketch 

of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner*. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

SONGS IN THE STRIFE. By J. Redfearn 

Aden. Fcap. Svo., 4s. 
SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 

Francis H. H emery. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE. 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale Hall." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

THE BATTLE OF SENLAC AND OTHER 
POEMS. By the Rev. J. M. Ashley, B.C.L. Crown Svo. 5s. 

THROUGH DEATH TO LIFE. Sonnets. By 
George Barlow. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

VOICES IN SOLITUDE. By Roland George- 
hill. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 

WEAK MOMENTS. By Xoc. Crown 8vo., Ss. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

ZARAH. A Romaunt of Modern Life. By Trou- 
badour. Crown Svo., 5s. 




PAMPHLETS, &c. 

LFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts^ By Isaac Hearnden, In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 
F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S 
school. Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

"ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN:" a 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready, New Edition, price 3d.) 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 
TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M. A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., Strand. 
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BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing hovr 

Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into office and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER.. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrinb of the 

Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Unscriptural. 
In wrapper, is., post free. 

FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwm's^ 

" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, is., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The: a Poem. By Isabella. 

Stuart. 6d., sewed. 
GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND THE TURKEY. Its Origin and Probable Results. 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AND 

HOW THE WATER BOILED ; or, Lessons in Agitation. 
In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or, Three Months of 

Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny-^ 
BROOK. In wrapper, is., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert 

Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or Moral Ruins of the Modem Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 
wrapper, is., post free. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
RECORI) OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 31, Southampton St., StrancU 
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OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev. W. H. 
A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

PEACE WITH HONOUR. A Narrative of Sundry 
Family Quarrels. Showing especially how the last quarrel 
was settled, and by whom, and what people said of the peace- 
makers. In wrapper, is. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 
and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

REAL AND THE IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI- 
FUL AND THE TRUE; or, Art in the Nineteenth 
Century ; a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a Rustic 

RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 
DRAL, The : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, 
sometime a Prebendary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 

In Wrapper, price is. 

TALE OF AN OLD HOUSE (The). By S. H. W. 

In wrapper, is. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

The ; comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichbome, 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early 
letters to Lady Tichbome, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper,, 
price 6d. 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series) 

Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot, of 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 
"The Eve of St. Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

Samtiel Tinsley & Co., 31, Soathampton St., Strand. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

JDVENTURES OF TOM HANSON, The; 

Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; a Story for 

Boys. By FiRTH Garside, M.A. 5s. Illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound. 

BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK, The. Edited by 

James Burrows. Handsomely bound, 3s. 
HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5 s. 
" Some capital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

PHIL'S MOTHER, and other Stories. By the 
author of " The Wynnes," " Aggesden Vicarage," " Regent 
Rosalind," etc. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Suitable for 

Private Theatricals, with Music for the Songs, The Words 
by the Rev. J. Barmby, B.D., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. The Music adapted, arranged, and partly 
composed by the Rev. T. Rogers, M.A., Precentor of 
Durham. In one handsome volume, price 5s. 

ROSIE AND HUGH; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 

By Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 
UNCLE GRUMPY AND OTHER PLAYS FOR 

CHILDREN. By R. St. John Corbet. Crown 8vo., 3s. 
SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 

Young By Helen Paterson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
FLORENCE ; or, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 

Frances Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., post free. 
MILES : a Town Story. By the author of " Fan." 

Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

SYMBOL GEOGRAPHY. By A. I. D. With 

Map and Illustrations, 2s. 

STORIES FOR MAMMA'S DARLINGS. Ten 

Stories for Children. By Amanda Matorka Blankenstein. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
FRANK BLAKE THE TRAPPER. By Mrs. 
Hardy, Author of" The Castaway's Home," " Up North," &c. 
Handsomely bound and Illustrated, 5s. 
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